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HARPER’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 


A Latin Dictionary Founded on the Translation of “ Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. 
Anprews, LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten by Cxartron T. Lewis, Ph.D., and 
Cuartes Sort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, N. Y. Royal 8vo, 2083 pp. Price: in 
boards, uncut, $8.00; full sheep, $9.00; half-leather, $10.00; full Russia, $12.00. 


_ The translation of Dr. Freund’s great Latin-German Dictionary, edited by the late E. A. Andrews, LL.D., and published in 1850, has been from that time 
in extensive use throughout England and America. It has had for competitors, indeed, in the schools and colleges of both countries, only works which are sub- 
oe reprints or abridgments of itself, As it has thus been the standard book of reference of its kind for a generation of scholars, its merits need no 
escription here. 

Meanwhile great advances have been made in the sciences on which lexicography depends. Minute research in manuscript authorities has largely restored 
the texts of the classical writers, and even their orthography. Ss nilelogy has traced the growth and history of thousands of words, and revealed meanings and 
shades of meaning, which were long unknown. Syntax has been subjected to a profounder analysis. The history of ancient nations, the private life of their 
citizens, the thoughts and beliefs of their writers, have been closely scrutinized in the light of accumulating information. Thus the student of to-day may justly 
demand of his dictionary far more than the scholarship of thirty years ago could furnish. The present work is the result of a series of earnest efforts by the 
publishers to meet this demand. 

It was seen fifteen years ago that at least a very thorough revision of the Lexicon was needed. It was therefore submitted to the author of the original 
work, Dr. William Freund, who carefully revised it, rewrote a few of the less satisfactory articles, corrected errors, and supplied about two thousand additions, 
mainly in the early pages. The sheets were then placed in the hands of Professor Henry Drisler, LL.D., to be edited; but that eminent scholar soon advised us 
that @ reconstruction of the work was desirable, such as he could not command leisure to make. They were afterwards delivered to the present editors, to be used 
freely, and in combination with all other appropriate sources, in compiling a Latin Dictionary which should meet the advanced requirements of the times. The 
result of their unremitting labors for several years is now given to the public. 
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‘The Physical Life of Woman,’ ‘ Trans- 
mission of Life,’ and ‘ Handbook of Popular Medicine.’ 
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TEACHERS! You can make from $25 to 
$100 very easily, and in genuine 
educational work; that is, you can “ do good and make 
money.” The “SCHOLAR’S COMPANION” is a 
splendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will be taken 
by nine out of ten families. It will interest your schol- 
ars amazingly. We are going to have 1000 subscribers, 
and shall pay liberally those who aid us. Send 10 cents 
for samples and particulars. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
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Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 
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THE RAINDROP. 


A Monthly M ine of entertaining reading for 
oung people. This is a handsome quarto magazine of 
pages, printed in large clear type. The language ir 
so plain, simple, and direct, that even the youngest 
er can readily understand it. Even grown-up peo- 

ple find it very pleasant reading. On account of the 
simple and easy language, free from all involved con 
structions, it is especially adapted to the use of deaf- 
mutes, A fine plate of the Manual Alphabet used by 
mutes is on one of the covers. The subject-matter con 
sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient na 
ture is inserted. It is just such a magazine as all intel 
we and cultivated people would like to place in the 
ands of their children. Those subscribing are sure to 
get the full value of their money. Terms, $1.00 a 
year. Send 10c. for a specimen number. Address THE 
RAINDROP, Turtle Oreek, Allegheny Co., Pa. 235 p 
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Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
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Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES 
Relieves all fatigue of the Brain, Nervous Prostration 
and General Debility. Prevents Cpe, and 
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Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION. desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for pang — for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges,and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol 


lowes: 
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Prest J. L. PICKARD, lowa, 
Hon. A, D. WHITE, New York, 
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THE LATER PEACE. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 


We have passed the noonday summit, 
We have left the noonday heat, 

And down the hillside slowly 
Descend our wearied feet. 

Yet the evening airs are balmy, 
And the evening shadows sweet. 


Our summer’s latest roses 
Lay withered long ago; 
And even the flowers of autumn 
Scarce keep their mellowed glow. 
Yet a peaceful season woos us 
Ere the time of storms and snow. 


Like the tender twilight weather’ 
_ When the toil of day is done, 
And we feel the bliss of quiet 
Our constant hearts have won,— 
When the vesper planet blushes, 
Kissed by the dying sun. 


So falls that tranquil season, 
Dew-like on soul and sight, 
Faith’s silvery stars rise blended 
With memory’s sunset light, 
Wherein life pauses softly 
Along the verge of night. 
—N.Y. Tribune. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue Art oF QUESTIONING.—It is surprising to see 
what an array of facts, of thoughts, of judgments, and 
of feelings, a skillful questioner can draw from a group 
of thirty boys and girls upon any one of a great range 
of subjects proper to a public school. What varied ex- 
periences, what curious observations, what intelligent 
conceptions will gradually show themselves to a teacher 
who has the rare power to create, by his questions and 
comments, an atmosphere at once genial and bracing to 
youthful minds! A teacher who was giving an object- 
lesson on the moose,—which, by the way, he had never 
seen, — found himself a good deal annoyed by a rather 
dull-looking boy, who was not satisfied with the account 
given of the animal, because, as it turned out, the boy 
had formerly lived in northern Maine, and had been 
present at the killing of a moose. At my side in a 
geography class there once sat a quiet lad who had 


sailed round the world in his father’s ship. Now I say 
that a teacher who fails to discover and use such orig- 
inal sources of information and interest, and insists, 
whether stupidly or willfully, upon making his own 
prepared lesson the be-all and the end-all to his class, 
is unfit for his calling.—Principal Russell, State Nor- 
mal School, Worcester, Mass. 


Scnoou Text-BooKs.—Vast improvements have been 
made during the last ten years in the quality and ap- 
pearance of American school-books. The authorship 
and editing of this class of publications now engage the 
minds of some of the best practical educators in the 
country, — men whose long experience has made them 
familiar with the needs of youth, and the defects of ex- 


isting text-books, and who have freshness and vigor 
enough to discard the old models and to make gram- 
mars, geographies, readers, and spellers that embody 
newer and sounder educational principles.—N. Y. Times. 


Limit or Strate Epucation.—We dare not say 
that State education must stop at the primary school, 
nor at the grammar school, nor at the high school, but 
it must stop at the point beyond which we are unable 
to pay for it. Valuable, essential as it is, it holds only 
a third mortgage on the property of the State. First, 
men must have food and clothing; secondly, they must 
pay their honest debts; thirdly, they must educate their 
children. Not till the first and second claims are satis- 
fied can the third be honored. Then let the generous 
heart, and the liberal. hand, and the wise head unite 


their efforts to train up all the young of the State for 
all the duties of good citizenship. Let there be a wise 
economy in all our expenditures; but let us remember 


that in education, even more than in other things, “there 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to pov- 
erty.”—Hon. M. A. Newell, Baltimore. 


Mora Epucartion.—In a form of government like 
ours, the only hope of its continuance and stability is 
with an enlightened and moral people. Hence, the im- 
portance of training the pupils of our schools to habits 
of virtue and integrity. I do not mean by this that 
teachers should have set times for delivering lectures, 
with wearisome platitudes on the importance of prac- 
ticing the cardinal virtues, but let them take advantage 
of the every-day experiences of the schoolroom and play- 
ground to illustrate the evils of wrong-doing, as well as 
the benefits of right action and noble conduct, thus 
striving to develop and strengthen in their pupils a de- 
sire to act from a high moral purpose. But, above all, 
let the teachers strive by’pure lives and correct exam- 


ples to mould the character of their pupils in accordance 
with their highest ideal. In this way may we hope the 
youth of our schools will be better prepared to meet the 
temptations of early and later life—H. M. Harrington, 
Supt. Pub. Schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PuysicaL Epucation. — We cannot ignore the 
physical element, the foundation upon which man is 
built. We are of the earth, earthy; a few pounds of 
dirt, and several buckets of water, our chemistries tell 
us, and yet this physical nature is the temple for the 
indwelling spirit, and should, by all the interests of the 
individual, be developed into fullest health, strength, 
and beauty. ‘To-day the problem of the country is in- 
tellectual education ; the problem of the next age will 
be the physical education of our people. In America, 
as in England, the race is retrograding in physical 
power; and if there is not a radical reform, even with 


all the reinforcements of strength by peasant immigra- 
tion, we shall cease to exist as a nation through phys- 
ical degeneracy. What immigration is doing to-day to 
keep up the physical life, education must do in the near 
future.—Dr. Edward Brooks, Millersville, Pa. 


Courses oF Stupy UnGRApDED Scuoors.—The 
adoption of courses of study for ungraded schools, in 
many of our counties, has accomplished great good. 
We hope that the superintendents in the counties that 
have not yet acted in the matter will bestir themselves 


at once, in order that no more time may be wasted. 
There is nothing like having in instruction, as well as 
in other things, a definite aim. A vast amount of effort 
is now thrown away in a kind of blind struggle to find 
out what ought to be done.—Penna. School Journal. 


Dearers.—Everywhere but in the United 
State, it has been the policy of governments to proceed 
with great caution in their concession of the degree- 
conferring power, and not to concede such power at all 
unless accompanied with ample provision to sustain it 
respectably, or unless satisfactorily assured that such 
provision exists. For a university, in a proper sense of 
the word, isa costly establishment. It cannot be created 
by a mere act of Legislature. A fiat university is worth 


no more than a fiat dollar. We have some universities 
in this country whose resources are in some degree cor- 
respondent to their responsibilities; but we have not 
one whose power of usefulness is not constantly held in 
check by insufficiency of means.—Prest. Barnard. 


Spettinc Rerorm.—A change from the present 
senseless and vexatious methods of spelling is needed 
badly enough, but when it comes it should be author- 


itative and conclusive, and thus calculated to become 
general and permanent. We have, unfortunately, in 
this country, no institution of high literary authority, 
like the French Academy, to examine disputed ques- 
tions in the use of language, and whose decision is ac- 
cepted as final among literary men; but there is no rea- 
son why an association of eminent scholars and writers 
might not be formed for this special purpose, with rep- 
resentatives from both sides of the water, who could re- 
model the spelling of many English words on a more 
uniform and rational basis, and whose decisions would 


be generally concurred in. Changes so important as 
those in the structure of a great language should be 
made slowly and intelligently. Not hasty and irre- 
sponsible tinkering, but scholarly and scientific revision, 
should be the object of all spelling reform.— Chicago 
Journal. 


TOO RESPECTABLE! 


BY J. M’E. DRAKE, 


The respectability of teaching has itsevil. Too many 
who must earn their living, engage in teaching for the 
good name it brings them. Impecunious ladies of so- 
called “ good society,” and especially those who had 
been accustomed to the luxuries of wealth, who would 
feel a disgrace in any other work, are glad to teach 
school. Whether these be fitted mentally or physically, 
or lacking all the essentials of a good teacher, some 
friendly committee is importuned by uncles and aunts 
or business friends, till the school is inflicted by these 
willing to attend to respectable duties. 

It must be granted that a fair amount of culture and 
refinement are naturally expected among these, but the 
force and the aptness to teach come from a training 
which is the consequent of an ambition seldom pos- 
sessed by the rich man’s daughter. 

A more dangerous result follows the temptation of 
this respectability to those lacking every refinement. 
In these days when political offices must rotate, a com- 
mittee may be elected who neither knows anything of 
education, nor cares how he serves the cause, saye only 
for personal and family aggrandizement. He may have 
even bargained the situation for support in election ; 
and so for personal reasons alone he appoints a teacher 
who might make a good shop-keeper or servant, but 
never an instructor. 

Why is it that school-teachers are half paid? Accord- 
ing to the law of supply and demand there are too many. 
A hundred applicants rush to fill each vacancy. Why 
so many candidates? It cannot be because of ease of 
work. The shop-girl and the kitchen-help have easier 
duties than the teacher. Their very countenances wit- 
ness this fact. It can only be that the high respecta- 
bility of the profession attracts the unqualified, and 
hence cheap laborer. Committees are not as a rule ex- 
perts in judging values of this kind; and as in every 
department of business, when two articles seem alike, 
the inexperienced always take the cheaper. 

Unfortunately popular clamor is no wiser. “ Reduce 
expenses,” is the cry. This very day I read in a lead- 
ing paper, “ Our district is exceedingly fortunate in se- 
curing the services of a corps of teachers at such low 
salaries”; and then the editor wonders “ why the re- 
duction was not carried still farther in the primary de- 
partment,” hinting that two ladies (evidently inexperi- 
enced) were willing to teach for five dollars less per 
month ! 


- What shall we, who want to make an honest living 
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in our profession, do in competing with cheap labor? 
Let us do so faithful work, so thorough work, so skill- 
ful work, that the results will be appreciated, that our 
work be contrasted with the cheap laborer’s failure, and 
people be convinced that it pays to hire good teachers, 
even at high rates. Then we will hold a profession 
that can never be called “too respectable.” 


NEED LATIN BE EXCLUDED FROM OUR 
HIGH SCHOOLS? 


BY A. Z., CALAIS, ME. 


While our high schools as a part of our system of public 
schools are meeting with so much opposition from would- 
-be prudent citizens, of course the classics, and Latin 
in particular, are receiving their usual, if not unusual, 
attention. At the same time, many who favor the sys- 
tem, and would regard the abolition of our high school 
as a public calamity, in consideration of policy, and per- 
haps of their view of the merits of Latin as a study, 
question the propriety of its presence on the schedule. 


It seems to me that the burden of proof is on their 
side of the question; but the clamor against Latin in 
our public schools is so general, and the minority of 
those who would keep it there is so small, that we are 
called upon to show reason “why our boys must study 
Latin.” Now if it shall become evident that they can 
study it without loss or detriment, we shall have an- 
swered the great argument, —lack of time. 


The average age of entering the high school is eight- 
een years, and it is safe to say that seven of every ten 
boys who enter can and should remain till the end of the 
course ; and they will remain if sufficient inducements 
are offered. Four-fifths of the boys whom I have known 
to leave the high school before graduation, have told me 
that they did not leave because they were obliged to do 
so, but because they did not care for the studies of the 
last year or two. 


Our best high schools do not vary much in their 
course of study. They all present a four years’ course, 
with about the same amount of mathematics, natural 
sciences, and languages both ancient and modern. The 
number of daily recitations is three, and four days of 
the week are usually given to “ regular school work.” 
Frequently we find, besides a classical, an English 
course; but owing to the number of recitations, with so 
small a force of teachers, this division necessitates, in 
most cases those entering are persuaded to take Latin, 
which about one-half drop at the end of the first or sec- 
ond year. Now if Latin is struck from the schedule 
the whole course, by the three daily recitations, will be 
thoroughly completed in three years. Chemistry can be 
finished in one year; a year each is sufficient for al- 
gebra, geometry, and natural philosophy, while the 
other branches will arrange themselves under one and 
two terms each. 

If it be said that Latin should be left out, that the 
other branches may be pursued more thoroughly and 
extensively, we reply that to give them more than the 
time mentioned would require all the means of instruc- 
tion necessary for a school of technology ; and to expect 
this is visionary, at least in view of present appropria- 
tions. If there seems to be an advantage in the fact 
that the boy gets into business one year earlier from the 
English course than from the classical course, it must 
seem a small advantage in view of the fact that our streets 
are full of boys and young men with nothing to do. 


People have become so accustomed to say that this is 
a “ practical ” age, and that young men are called to ac- 
tion, that they keep right on saying it, regardless of the 
facts of the case,— a principal of inertia, I suppose. 
The boy is taught that he must be a producer, and you 
‘may hear him saying that he cannot afford the time for 
the dead languages, that he cannot go taschool but this 
term, that he must be at work. But, pray, what is he 
going todo? The only work we can see for him just 
now is to go to school, and it will be an ill-success of 


hard times if they do not considerably increase the 
number of our scholars. 

But if Latin is the rock on which they break, you 
will not be able to hold your boys any longer in your 
three-years’ course than now. If you endeavor to hold 
them by offering them “ practical ” studies you will find 
as great difficulties. It is a difficult matter to draw a 
line for the tastes of all between the “practical” and 
the “impractical.” In most cases those who enter the 
high school chiefly in search of the “ practical,” will 
confine you to arithmetic, bookkeeping, geography, his- 
tory, perhaps, and penmanship. If you mention chem- 
istry, astronomy, or geometry even, they will ask you, 
“ What good is that ever goingto do me?” The fact 
is that the majority of those who rebel against Latin be- 
cause it will never do them any good, have an equal dis- 
taste for the higher English branches, and if they leave 
school on account of Latin, the higher English will fail 
to retain them. 

Again, many drop out of school from lack of class- 
feeling. Because they have not conformed to the course, 
they do not affiliate with any class, and have no bond of 
sympathy with their school-fellows ; as a result they 
lack the zeal and ambition that arise from a connection 
with a larger class. Now if Latin is taken as a daily 
recitation through the course, or till the end of the sec- 
ond year, the classes will remain more consolidated, and 
many of the prominently practical studies will be re- 
served for the last two years. 

The question becomes one of vital interest to the wel- 
fare of our colleges. As the high schools have increased 
in number, the academies have disappeared, and now the 
college has become almost entirely dependent on the 
high school for the usual number of candidates at the 
entrance examinations. The high school must satisfy 
the demands of its new position. In the academy a 
scholar could make a change in his studies whenever he 
pleased. In the high school he makes his choice, and 
abides by it at least one year. The chances are against 
any change, —at any rate, in favor of the classical 
course. When he enters the high school, the average 
scholar has no choice or definite opinion on the matter 
of a college course. If left to himself, his choice is that 
he does not want to go to college, and his opinion is 
that it is supremely ridiculous to think of his ever doing 
so. In many instances his parents have no opinion on 
the subject. They express themselves perfectly willing 
that he may go to college if he wishes to go, but they 
do nothing to cultivate such a desire in his mind. 

Now it is not just to a scholar to shut him out from 
the probabilities of a college education, by denying 
him at the very first the possibilities of desire to go, 
—and this is just what is done by going to so much 
trouble to tell him that, considering his circumstances, 
he would do better in taking the English course, rather 
than the classical; that he is a poor boy and that he 
must never expect to go to college. He does have the 
right of being placed, forcibly perhaps, under such con- 
ditions as may tend to his future advantage, — under 
such conditions that every power of his mind, every 
shade of taste may have an opportunity of being heard. 
He has a claim on the possibility of acquiring a taste 
that will lead him into the higher walks of life. Anda 
means of acquiring a desire for a college education, in 
particular, is for the scholar to be placed under influ- 
ences that point to college, and one of those influences 
is an intentional or unintentional preparation for col- 
lege. Discourage him at the. beginning, or allow him 
to follow his own inclinations at the time he enters the 
high school, and you will have but few scholars passing 
from the high school to college. But, believe me, many 
of your graduates will charge upon you the responsibility 
of never leading them up to a higher education. 

If, with necessary exceptions, the whole class take 
Latin till the end of the second year, at that time those 
with a scholarly taste will have acquired a desire for 
college, and will be ready to devote the remaining two 


opposite ability can go on in the higher English, and 
at the end will have lost nothing by their two years’ 
work in Latin. The argument that there is injury 
done by compelling the scholar to put his ‘time upon a 
subject for which he has no taste, and which will not 
help him when he gets out into the world, might be a 
valid argument, provided the scholar’s taste and his 
idea of his future life were fixed quantities. But in 
view of the fact that a boy’s taste and intentions are as 
fickle as the wind, there can be but little faith put in 
them as a basis of treatment. Of our college graduates, 
even, 90 per cent. do not enter the professions they in- 
tended to pursue at the time they entered college. 
And yet we are told to study the minds of our pupils, 
and cultivate those tastes which we see they especially 
possess. Parents often make this request, and it is in- 
structive to notice how universally they assign to their 
boys a taste for the mechanical pursuits. I suppose the 
habit arises from the higher estimation in which the 
mechanical arts are held over the classics. 

There is not one boy in a hundred whese taste is so 
decided and strong that it will surely lead him into any 
special occupation in life, and who cannot take the 
classics with as much prospect of their supplementing 
his life’s work as any of the so-called “ practical,” pro- 
vided the “ practical” receive their proper attention. 
As a rule, men drift into occupations, and do not enter 
them in accordance with any long-cherished plan. 
When you find a young man entering a profession from 
a taste that was born with him, there you are apt to 
find a genius. If I should find one of my boys sketch- 
ing on the fly-leaf of his Latin grammar an ideal Jand- 
scape of real merit, or composing a piece of really good 
music, 1 should tell him to lay aside his Latin books 
for the future. But if he were executing men’s faces in a 
most execrable manner, I should call him an idle fellow 
and give him an extra allowance of work. 

Again we are told that it is a sin to allow a class of 
two or three scholars in Latin to occupy so much of the 
teacher’s time. Now, the chances are that these two 
or three scholars are studying Latin from an earnest 
desire to do so, or with an intention to go to college. 
They may be too poor to pay tuition, and can any one 
deny them the possibilities of obtaining their desired 
object? But the facts of the case are, they form a class 
by themselves in everything. No one could find fault 
if he should see the two or three remaining girls in the 
senior class taking up the same amount of time in arith- 
metic. And is there any reason why the school is los- 
ing its share of the teacher’s attention, if he devotes a 
long period to a Latin class rather than an arithmetic 
class ? 


INFLUENCE OF NEWSPAPERS. 


A school-teacher, who had been a long time engaged 
in his profession, and witnessed the influence on a family 
of children, writes to an exchange as follows: 


“T have found it to be a universal fact, without ex- 
ception, that those scholars of both sexes and all ages, 
who have access to newspapers at home, when compared 
with those who have not, are: 

“1. Better readers, excellent in pronunciation, and 
consequently read more and understandingly. 

“2. They are better spellers; define words with ease 
and accuracy. 

“3. They obtain practical knowledge of geography in 
almost half the time required by others, as the news- 
papers have made them acquainted with the location of 
important places of nations, their government, and doings 
on the globe. 

“4. They are better grammarians; for, having be- 
come so familiar with every style in newspapers, from 
the commonplace advertisement to the finished and 
classical oration of the statesman, they more readily 
comprehend the meaning of the text, and consequently 
analyze its construction with accuracy. 


years to preparation, while those who have shown an 


“5, They write better compositions, using better lan- 
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guage, containing more thoughts, more clearly and cor- 
rectly expressed. 

«6, Those young men who have for years been read- 
ers of newspapers are always taking the lead in debat- 
ing societies, exhibit a more extensive knowledge upon 
a greater variety of subjects, and express their views 
with greater fluency, clearness, and correctness.”— The 
Christian Instructor. 


LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION.—(I1) 


BY ELIZA A. BOWEN, PARIS, KY. 


In my first trial of literary biography as affording 
topics for oral and written composition, I expected too 
much of my pupils for a beginning. I knew that, for 
the purpose, the subject-matter was so entertaining, so 
within their power of mental assimilation, that I thought 
the girls ought at once to write a biographical essay, 
simple and youthful in its language, but natural and 
relatively good. I first tested them with the delightful 
story told by Mr. Smiles of Thomas Richard, the nat- 
uralist. I gave them a magazine containing a charm- 
ing account of him. They were much entertained with 
it. But when the composition came, the whole pith 
and interest of the story was taken out as I never would 
have deemed possible. They begun it in the driest 
way imaginable, with, “Thomas Richard was born in 
the year , month ;” and whatever entertaining 
incident they omitted, they told, as far as they could, 
the exact day and month on which he did everything. 
Besides, without intentional plagiarism, they so used 
the author’s words, abridged and rearranged, that I 
sent their work back to them filled with quotation 
marks. 

I made several experiments of this kind, in which 
the work invariably came to me a mere rehash of the 
author’s words, with the subject wholly undigested. I 
saw this would never do, and in order so to manage 
them that they could not use the words of another per- 
son, I determined to try giving them a lecture myself, 
or as I called it, “a talk.” I selected for a subject the 
life of Lord Macaulay. I got it up with much care, 
and, in fact, I took great interest in it. I allowed my- 
self every possible entertaining digression about the 
times which did not sacrifice the unity of the subject. 
I told them about Mrs. H. More and her sisters, and 
the old fashion of calling unmarried women “ Mrs.” I 
tried to paint the home-circle of the historian, I de- 
scribed Holland House, and I attempted to make 
a vivid impression of the success of the great history. 
This was less difficult as I remembered the appearance 
of the book in my youth, and the delight of myself and 
an old uncle to whom I had read it aloud. Of course I 
putin all the anecdotes. AsI talked, I noted each topic 
on the blackboard, bya word. I very soon saw I was car- 
rying my young auditors with me without exception ; 
and of course I waxed animated. 

The next day, I made some of the best talkers of 
the class repeat it. As the girls knew they must write 
on the subject, and that once done with it I would an- 
swer no question (compositions were written in the 
schoolroom), they listened attentively to the repetition. 
The compositions were by far the best they had ever 
brought me. The entire difference of language, the 
way in which each was colored by the peculiarities of 
the writer, while all were written in simple, natural, 
girlish, unconventional, un-bookish manner, showed that 
the subject was well digested. The same class after- 
ward studied the Queen Anne authors, and I invariably 
began by lecture and composition on the life, following 
it by a study of the works. I always tried, by incident 
and anecdote, to depict character. “Si forte reponis 
Achillem sit impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.” 
To complete the picture of Queen Anne’s times, I added 
history lessons, in which I gave an account of the duke 
and duchess of Marlborough, of the famous earl of 
Peterborough, and of Queen Anne and Prince George 
of Denmark, whom Charles II. said, he “Tried drunk 
and tried sober, and found nothing in him.” 


The improvement in talking was very great. Some 
of them, who had talent, could interest with their true 
tales occasional visitors to our schoolroom. One girl, 
I. C., was distinguished for the charming grace of her 
narrative. Besides this, it was evident in various ways 
that they were strongly impressed. It seemed to give 
them very great pleasure when any current paper or 
magazine contained anything in reference to the sub- 
jects of our studies. . 

After a good deal of practice in writing from my pre- 
sentation of subjects, they seemed to understand better 
how to make selections for themselves from books and 
magazines containing biographical accounts ; and when 
called on, they made very good essays. But their in- 
terest was always much more excited by ‘a talk, so I 
usually kept up the lecture-plan. The impulse given to 
reading was so great, and that is so important an object I 
could not sacrifice it. Indeed, I think most people who 
become readers, are first incited by cultivated conver- 
sation. 

It is of great importance that young people shall be- 
come interested in the best current literature, and in 
the topics of interest among cultivated persons of their 
own times; and this, like all other subjects I have 
mentioned, can be made to subserve in a high degree 
the important end of learning to talk and write Eng- 
lish. Among the topics I have used in pursuing this 
aim, was Constantinople, with the “Eastern Ques- 
tion.” My pupils became quite excited over it, 
went to reading vigorously, and constantly came to me 
in the morning with fresh news or comments from half- 
a-dozen different journals. Iam sure they will be in- 
terested in the “ Eastern Question” while they live. 
When they wrote on Constantinople, they drew maps 
and plans of the city and surrounding country, with 
maps of the revolting Turkish provinces. Those who 
could draw, sketched the city and the mosque of St. 
Sophia. 

The field I have pointed out is fairly inexhaustible. 
I will say, from experience, that it can be made of in- 
tense interest. It gives subjects digestible by the minds 
of young people, and susceptible of easy and graceful 
treatment. It has been of the greatest service to me 
in the important object of training young ladies to use 
the English language with ease and elegance; and it 
has afforded me delightful work, while it has also cul- 
tivated a taste for reading in my pupils. To those 
teachers who can give oral instruction, — that is, who 
can lecture, — it will be found an invaluable resource. 
I have given my experience in this matter with the 
hope that it may benefit some fellow-laborers. 

Of course, I do not think compositions should be con- 
fined to biographical essays; though from their adapta- 
tion to easy and graceful writing, and the number of 
other purposes they serve, they may well furnish a large 
part of the material. But I cannot now speak of other 
subjects fitted to accomplish the objects I have 
pointed out. 


HIGHER PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 
BY JOHN SWETT, CALIFORNIA. 


It will doubtless be urged that college graduates, by} 
virtue of their higher education, require no professional 
training as a prerequisite for teaching. It is true that 


become a good general teacher of a common school or a 
high school. 


ical diploma, or to admission to the bar? 
should establish professorships of the science and art of 


education, and provide post-graduate courses for those 
who intend to become teachers. 


Andrews, Scotland, and such a chair is soon to be es- 
tablished in the University of Cambridge, Eng. This 
measure has been urged in our own country by promi- 
nent educators, such as Professor Fellows of the Iowa 
University, Principal Dunton of the Boston Normal 
School, Rev. A. D. Mayo, and many others. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan has taken the lead in establishing 
such a chair, and Professor Payne ably fills it. The 
universities and colleges, combined with State and city 
normal schools, and normal classes organized in connec- 
tion with high schools, could in ten years supply the 
nation with a corps of trained teachers for every grade 
of school,—from the country school to the high school. 


GLADSTONE ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


(From Address at the Mill | Hill Grammar School.) 

I will just give you these four points in connection 
with natural history. 

In the first place, it is a continual lesson, — a lesson 
at once easy and profound, — of the wisdom and benefi- 
cence of Providence; a continual confirmation and be- 
lief, when you find the wonderful hand of that Work- 
man descending to the smallest objects with the same 
care with which he moulds the greatest. The religious 
use of natural history is one that all must delight in. 

Tbe next point is this: Learning is an admirable 
thing, but it does not always make itself agreeable at 
the first introduction, — at least, it was my experience ; 
[ don’t know whether it is yours. Much has been done, 
I believe, to improve these initial stages. It certainly 
is a marked advantage in the study of natural history 
that it leads you on by the hand; it inveigles you, if I 
may say so, into learning what is good and what is use- 
ful. Many a one might have his mind first opened 
by the study of natural history, while the mind, if once 
opened, might perhaps be capable of applying itself 
beneficially to harder and more repulsive studies. 

Another point is this: Natural history is one of the 
best and most efficient means for the education of the 
senses. Some may, perhaps, tell us that our senses are 
educated well enough already, and claim quite large 
enough a portion of our existence. Of course that is 
perfectly true so far as the grosser forms of enjoyment 
are concerned; but, so far as the senses are concerned 
as organs for the acquisition of knowledge, they’ are 
very indifferently educated indeed. This bent toward 
minute, careful, and accurate observation, which is in- 
separable from natural-history studies, gives to the 
senses that habit of accurate distinction which is inval- 
uable as an assistant in the pursuit of every branch of 
knowledge. 

Lastly, let me say that these analogies of natural his- 
tory are invaluable; they have a most gracious effect in ~ 
developing the finer faculties of the mind; they estab- 
lish a connection between the different orders of crea- 
ations. You know very well how much is done in the 
researches of our own time by applying the principle of 
comparison, for example, of the structure of living bod- 
ies as the basis of modern biology,—the comparisons of 
the structure of languages as the basis and means of the 
most remarkable attainments in philology ; and, depend 
upon it, that observation and analogy which natural 
history is continually suggesting, as it is valuable for 
the stricter purposes of science, so it has a most grace- 


a college course may fit a graduate for some kinds of| fy) and civilizing use in supplying these analogies, taken 
special teaching, but it certainly fails to prepare one to/from the seen world and applicable to the unseen, and 


taken from the lower regions of nature, and applicable 


If a college diploma should entitle the}t) the higher region; assisting in giving to every work 
holder to a teacher's certificate, then why not to a med-|4nd composition of the mind that grace and beauty 


which is just as appropriate and desirable, though it 


It certainly is desirable that colleges and universities,| may not be so indispensable to it as are the higher 
especially those established and maintained by the State, | qualities of solidity and truth. 


Tue most Important [rems, contributing 


“Professors of the|+5 the maintenance of health in children, are pure air 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education,” have been|sunlight, and cheerfulness. — David i i 


appointed in the Universities of Edinburgh and St.|tendent Schools, Troy, N. Y. 
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LOCAL STATE GEOGRAPHY. 
{An Exercise in General Information.) 


BY JOHN SWETT. 


Set 1. 


~ 1, Have you ever seen a farm or ranch ? 

2. Do you know any farmers ? 

3. What is the work of a farmer ? 

4. Are there many agriculturists in your part of the State ? 

5. jpan aes any manufactories in or near the place where 
you live 

6. What articles do they make ? 

7. Have you ever seen a woolen-mill ? a cotton-mill ? a shoe- 
shop ? a machine-shop? a flour-mill ? a saw-mill a black- 
— ? a quartz-mill ? a carpenter’s-shop ? a printing- 
office 

8. Are there any traders or merchants in or near the place 
where you live ? 

9. What articles do they keep for sale ? 

10. What do they buy ? 


Set II. 


1. Have you ever seen a gold mine ? a silver mine? a coal 
mine ? an iron mine ? 
2. What mines in your State do you know ? 
3. Are there any fishermen near where you live ? 
4. What do they catch ? 
5. What kinds of fish have ty yourself ever caught ? 
6. "a there any vineyards in or near the place where you 
ve 
7. What is made in those vineyards ? . 
8. How is wine made ? 
9. Are there any fruit-orchards near you ? 
10. What kinds of fruit are raised ? 


VARIETIES. 


— Beaconsfield has become a regular old woman. He spends 
his time darning Afghans —St. Louis Times-Journal. 

— What is that which lives in winter, dies in summer, and 
grows with its roots upward? An icicle. 


— A Newark Sunday-school boy gave his teacher the illus- 
trative definition of ‘ responsibility’: ‘‘ Boys has two buttons 
for their ’spenders, so’s to keep their pants up. When one 
button comes off, why, there’s a good deal of responsibility on 
the other button.”’ 

— Such an illegant time as we had! There was five of ns,— 
meself was one, Pat was two, the two Cronin b’ys was three, 
and Denis the piper was four. Stopa bit; that seems to be 
wrong. Now I have it,—meself was one, the two Cronins was 
two, Pat was three, an’—an’—an’ the piper was four, wasn’t 
he ? Bedad, I’m thinkin’ there was but four of us, after all! 

— A comprehensive Scotch school-inspector asked an Aber- 
deen class if any one could tell him anything remarkable in 
the life of Moses. Boys—‘‘ Yes, sir; he was the only man who 
broke all the commandments at once.” 

— “ Below Par.’’—‘‘ That reminds me of a little anecdote,”’ 
is what every bright man has heard over and over again, 
as his memory has been jogged by some one’s telling a good 
story. When good stories and ready repartees are going on, 
one witty little thing is sure to suggest another. Thus we 
thought, a day or two since, when reading in an evening paper 
that Charles Sumner was no musician, and that a lady friend 
once told him that if he was to buy a music-box set to “ Old 
Hundred,” she did not believe he could make it play “‘ more 
than seventy-five.’ It was doubtless something in the same 
vein that prompted old Mrs. Rothschild, when ninety-seven, 
to say to her physician, ‘‘ Doctor, you must keep me up for 
three years more at least; it would be discreditable for a 
Rothschild to go off under par.’”’—Editor’s Drawer in Harper’s 
Magazine. 

— “* An’ I chased him roun’ and roun’, and treed him under 
a ha’ stack, and shot him wid a long-handle’ shovel; an’ the 
first time I hit ’im I missed ’im, an’ the secon’ time I hit ’im 
just where I missed ’im before. Drat the ould skunk!” 

— An English writer has been sharply criticising the man- 
agement of the London public schools, known as the “‘ Board 
schools,’ and produces the following specimens of the written 
examinations of some of the scholars: “‘ Where is Turin ?”’ 
“ Tureen is the capiptal of Chiner; the peepul there lives on 
burds’ nests and has long tails.”” “ What do you know of the 
patriarch Abraham ?”’ ‘‘ He was the father of Lot and ad tew 
wifes, wun was called Hishmale and the t’/other Haygur. He 
kept wun at home and he turned the t’other into the desert, 
where she became a pillow of salt in the day-time and a pillow 
of fire at nite.”’ 

— He (the chipmunk, not Sam) was like a timid “‘ neighbor- 
in-law ” of ours who once ran out of her house, crying “‘ Fire!’’ 
because she thought she heard a burglar on the shed-roof, and 
then ran back in more haste when she found it was dark out- 
doors. 

— Ability in the use of the hands is of summary importance, 
especially with respect to comfortable living. Although man- 
ual labors are too often neglected, when well chosen they are 
an excellent means of imparting culture to the mind and body. 
Every educator ought to occupy his pupils in labors which, 
while proportioned to the faculties of the body and soul, may 


serve to cultivate one and the other. Instead of the accus- 
tomed vain and objectless games, which are sometimes even 
pernicious, one ought to select some corporal occupation for 
the amusement of youth. If the choice be made judiciously, 
and the young are well prepared for them, they will be- 
come agreeable, and at the same time useful.— Milde. 


— An angry liquor dealer, prosecuted for breaking the law, 
bluntly revealed the secret of this law-defying business. 
** Judge,”’ said he, “‘there’s no use of your trying to stop 
liquor-selling. Just as long as there is eight cents profit on a 
ten-cent drink rum will be sold, and no one can stop it.” 


THE OLD BRICK SCHOOLHOUSE. 
BY GEO, 8. BURLEIGH. 


The Old Brick School House on the green, 
With its pyramid roof and windows high, 
And the sentinel poplars, tall and lean, 
That seemed to my fancy and boyish eye, 
Standing up stiffly and brushing the sky 
As a trooper’s plume is seen, — 
I figure them sti!] as I saunter by, 
hough house and trees, and the n itself, 
Have gone at the touch of Time, the elf; 
Who leaves, for old things laid on the shelf, 
Only new ones,—and a sigh! 


How the bolt-up benches were hacked and hewn 
By the Yankee jack-knife’s hungry edge, 
Into scarp, transverse, and demi-lune; 
What sculptured names on the window-ledge, 
And beetle-head profiles, with nose for a wedge, 
Just splitting a carvéd moon! 
And how the dear dumpies, with legs too short, 
Hung on the fore-forms perilous perch, 
With nothing to touch on the back, but the birch, 
And nothing below to recover a lurch, 
But the far-floor futilely sought! 


There were gaps in the wall and acrack round the door, 
Where the wind would come and whistle in school, 
And gaps in the all-zolian floor, 
To serve, as the head broiled more and more, 
To keep us the dear feet cool! 
And the wood would fail in stormy days, 
So only the boist’rous boys could stay; 
With logs and lath in a roaring blaze, 
To warm the house we would nearly raze, 
In the other sense, with our tearing plays, 
Through the howling of gale(y)-day. 


The fire-place, which had long subdued 
The ardor of fuel to “ latent heat,”’ 

For the stubborn rebel, hot and rude, 
Proved most, for a cooling dungeon meet. 

- While the huge stove-pipe,—an iron street, 

Or Menai bridge, pursued. 

By the haunting notion a fall would soot. 
The boys below as a striking joke, 
Would slip its joints like a crab, and do’t, 
Scorching the fingers put rashly to’t, 

While fire and boys rushed out with a hoot, 
And the whole thing ended in smoke! 


There were noble boys and fairy girls, 
Whom now I see through the haze of years 
As through that smoke’s voluminous curls,— 
My eyes repeating the same old tears, 
Though moving far in their sundered spheres 
Their chequered web unfuris; 
Some plant new States in the stately West, 
Some plant potatoes and onions here; 
Some rock their little ones on the breast, 
And some, if less happy perchance as blest, 
Over the bed of a darling’s rest 
Are dropping a mother’s tear. 


We’ve a new brick schoolhouse, stiff and tall, 

The front threeslegged with columns white, 
And elbowed into the street by a wall; 

While squash and cabbage usurp the site 

Of the former, as if there by right, _ 

The old heads done in small! 

But sooth if I were a boy, as then, 

I would long to see the old hut back; 

My heart would sigh for each dear old crack, 

And my jack-knife burn for a place to hack, 
Though for hacking it burned again. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


More Comets, — The report of two comets is made, one by 

Herr Palisa, of Polo, on the 2ist of August, in the right fore- 
leg of Ursa Major, and another by Dr. Hartwig, of Strassburg, 
on the 24th, in Coma Berenices. 
' Improvement in Telegraphing. — Professor Klinkerfues, of 
Géttingen, has patented an invention by which eight different 
messages may be sent simultaneously along a single wire. 
Another apparatus mechanically writes them down. 

Meteorology. —A conference of meteorologists has taken 
place at Hamburg, at which Lieutenant Weyprecht’s scheme 
of establishing stations in the Arctic Circle, by which meteoro- 
logical phenomena can be observed for twelve consecutive 
months. Itis an international matter, and all nations are 
asked to subscribe toward the cost. 


Singular Recovery of Sight. — The Journal des Debats au- 


thenticates a case of the recovery of sight by the use of elec- 


tricity, at the Société des Hopitaux. In the first instance pieces 
of metal were applied to the temple, which caused partial re- 
covery, but under full magnetic treatment full recovery of 
sight was obtained. 

Inks. — A commission lately appointed by the Prussian goy- 
ernment to investigate the best inks to be employed, stated 
that aniline inks were not suitable for this purpose, because 
they can be easily washed away, especially by preparations of 
chlorine. But they were of opinion that the best of all inks 
were those made of gall-nuts and a salt of iron, — the old de- 
scription of ink. 

Comet’s Tails. — Herr Bredichin has been engaged for years 
with observations on comets. The result is published in the 
Astronomische Nachrichten. In a word, he claims there are 
three types of comets, and their tails are composed of the 
molecules of hydrogen, carbon, and iron respectively. The 
tail turned toward the sun he considers to consist of grains and 
particles not divided into molecules, and in which the electric 
repulsion of the sun is imperceptible in relation to the ponder- 
able mass of each particle. 

Struggle with an Octopus, — Recently, at the Scarborough 

Aquarium, England, the keeper was engaged in cleaning out a 
tank occupied by the octopods, when he was suddenly seized 
by the leg (fortunately he had sea-boots on) by the largest of 
the octopods, which fastened four of its tentacles round the 
leg, and with the other four held on to the rocks. The man 
found he could not escape without killing the animal, but 
finally hit on the expedient of slipping his leg out of the boot, 
and beat a hasty retreat. The hungry octopus still held on to 
the boot for twenty minutes longer. 
Brooklyn Bridge.—Steel instead of iron will be used to com- 
plete the Brooklyn bridge; the Edgemore Iron Company have 
the contract at 47°y°5 cents a pound, and amounts to $468,000. 
To show the improvements made in steel manufacture, it may 
be stated that the difference between steel and iron in this con- 
tract was supposed to make a difference of $100,000 or more; 
yet the lowest bid for steel exceeded last year’s bid for iron by 
only about $4,000. J. M. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


OcTOoBER 16. 


Bishop Nicolas Ridley and Hugh Latimer, martyred at Ox- 
ford, 1555. Marie Antoinette, Queen of Louis XVI., guillo- 
tined at Paris, 1793. 

Battle of Wattignies, 1798. Arrival of Napoleon at St. He- 


lena, 1815. 
OCTOBER 17. 


Capitulation of the British army under Burgoyne, at Sara- 
toga, 1777. Peace of Campo Formio, between Austria and the 
French Republic. By this peace the emperor surrendered the 
Austrian Netherlands, the Ionian Islands, and extensive ter- 
ritories in Italy, receiving Venice and other places in return, 
1797. Seige of Sebastopol commences 1854. 

A negro insurrection breaks out at Harper’s Ferry, 1859. 
John Brown, with a score of followers crossed the Potomac at 
Harper’s Ferry and entered Virginia, where he incited the 
slaves to take up arms against their masters. After a short 
time Brown was captured, tried for treason, found guilty, and 


hung. 
OcTOBER 18. 

Réné Antoine Ferchault de Reaumur died 1757. Reaumur 
invented the manner, which still bears his name, of graduat- 
ing the thermometer. 

Battle of Leipsic, Oct. 16-18, 1813. This disastrous battle, 
which lasted three days, was the grave of the French Republic. 
After suffering an enormous loss, Napoleon, in the night of 
Oct. 19, quitted the town, which was immediately taken up by 
the allies. 

OCTOBER 19. 

John Adams, distinguished patriot, was born at Braintree, 
Mass., Oct. 19,1735. He died July 4, 1826, with the same words 
on his lips which, fifty years before, on that glorious day, he 
had uttered on the floor of Congress, ‘‘ Independence forever.’’ 

Surrender of a British force, consisting of 9,000 men under 
Lord Cornwallis, to General Washington, 1781. Tea vessel 
burned at Annapolis, 1774. The French commenced their re- 
treat from Russia, 1812 ; all the hopes which Napoleon had 
built on the possession of Moscow were disappointed, and 
nothing could save his army but a speedy retreat or peace. 


OcTOBER 20. 

Capitulation of Mack to Napoleon at Ulm, 1805; by this ar- 
rangement 33,000 Austrians, including 13 generals, became 
—_ of war. The State of Florida ceded to the United 

tates by Spain, 1820. Battle of Navarino, in which the naval 
power of Turkey was annihilated, 1827. Nicolas I. of Russia 
announces the termination of the Polish War, 1831. 


OcTOBER 21. 


Maritime victory of the ene at Trafalgar, which annihi- 
lated the whole French fleet, but which also cost the English 
the life of their great naval hero, Lord Nelson, 1805, 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet, born 1772. 

OcTOBER 22. 

The Edict of Nantes revoked by Louis XIV., 1685. The 
Revocation has become stamped as one of the notable histo- 
rical events of the seventeenth century. The Edict of Nantes 
was promulgated by Henry IV., and gave to the Protestants 
of France a guarantee that they would not be disturbed in the 
exercise of their religion, and assuring them other citizens’ 
rights; but all this was ch when the Edict was revoked. 
‘* All the iniquities inseparable from persecution,” says Hume, 


“‘ were exercised against those unhappy religionists,’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


he Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tok JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers, Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands 


ETYMOLOGY IMPORTANT. 


That etymology is a study of vital importance might be in- 
ferred from the estimation in which it has always been held. 
This study, it is readily seen, gives a command of language 
not to be attained simply by attention to definition; and then 
again, by giving to originality of thought the right to originality 
of expression, it also enlarges and enriches the language itself. 

When Cowper wrote his lines describing the “ evolution” of 
the chair, with its 


** cover green and blue, 

Yellow and red, of tapestry inwrought 

And woven close, or needle-work sublime,”’ 
he did not, I venture to say, consult his dictionary to ascer- 
tain whether any one had ever used the word “‘ sublime”’ in 
the sense in which he here wished to use it, or not. And even 
if he had taken the trouble to do so, he would have found 
there no authority for such use. 

Again, the ethereal expanse in which we live and move, rep- 
resenting itself to this same poet as a great ocean, or as one 
of our own American poets has it, an ‘‘ upper deep,’’ Cowper 
tell us this time of 

** Kites that swim sublime.”’ 
Now if he had consulted his dictionary again, he would have 
been obliged to have given up this expression also as unau- 
thorized. But here, as in the former case, the poet did not 
probably hesitate, knowing that he had a right to such use of 
the word as he intended. 

Another of the poets in the use of this same word speaks of 

‘* Faith with sublime and piercing eye, 
And pinions fluttering for the sky.”’ 
But neither is this a dictionary use of the word. 

We can thus readily see the advantage that etymology must 
always give to a writer, and how the want of it reduces him to 
the condition of a mere case-lawyer. As in the law, principle 
underlies precedent, so in language, etymology underlies defi- 
nition. Without it a writer feels himself utterly incapable of 
wielding a word in a sense in which it had not hitherto been 
used. J. F. W. 


SOME MORE STORE-TALK. 


‘Mornin’, ’Squire,’’ said the deacon, as he stopped his milk- 
wagon in front of the store. ‘‘ Mornin’, Deacon,’’ returned 
the Squire, who was sunning himself on the top step. ‘‘ Hav- 
in’ the tallest kind of a row down at the Corner, I hear,’”’ pur- 
sued the deacon. ‘‘I never expected the master would be 
able to put» through his notions of corporeal punishment; its 
agin natur’ that any boy should keep straight without a lickin’ 
now andthen, They all need it once in a while, jest as cattle 
needs salt.’’ 

“There haint been no lickin’ scrape that I’ve heerd on,’’ 
said the Squire, glancing down at the little brown schoolhouse 
at the foot of the hill from which the children were beginning 
to pour out ‘for noon.’ ‘‘ Ef any one is in ascrape I reckon 
it must be your Ben,’’ he added, mischievously. > 

The Deacon twisted around on the wagon-seat and looked 
down the road. The red head of his son and heir was not to 
be seen in the nearest group of children, nor yet in the next. 
The Deacon] grew a bit fidgety. ‘‘Ef my Ben has got licked,”’ 
said he, “‘ I shall investigate thoroughly, an’ I shall expect you 
to put the master right through if he is to blame.”’ 

“Wal, I don’t know about that,’’ said the Squire ; ‘‘ boys 
need a lickin’ onest in a while, jest like cattle need salt, you 
know.” 

“ But there’s reason in all things,’’ rejoined the other, per- 
fectly unabashed by this return-shaft from his own quiver. 
“When I drove to town this mornin’ I see the school-master 
cuttin’ a stick out of an apple-tree back in the Buryin’-ground 
Lane. It was an onreasonable big one, biggern my whip-stock. 
‘So,’ says I to him, says I, ‘So you’ve come to it at last. I 
knowed you would,’ says I. His eye looked dreadful wicked, 
but he laughed sorter guilty like, and says he, ‘ Oh, this is for 
a object-lesson.’ ‘Object-lesson!’ says I; ‘ that’s a new name 
for it. We used to call it ‘pilin’ brush’ when I went to 
School. I hope nobody’s injured,” said the Deacon, whose 
hopeful had not yet ‘hove in sight.” 

“Pa,” said the store-keeper’s boy, who had run all the way 
from the schoolhouse; ‘Pa, I want a hunk of shoemaker’s 
Wwax,”’ 

“What for?’ said the fond parent, who never denied his 
sharp son anything. 

“I expect its to stop the flow of blood,” croaked the Deacon, 
anxiously, 

“Me and Ben, and Bob Davis wants it,” said the boy, very 
volubly; ‘cause the master brought a big apple-tree stick to 
School to-day, and do be quick, pa; or can’t I have two little 
ones instead of this big one ? there’s three of us wants it, you 
know, an’ I’ll make ’em pay acent for theirn; ’an he showed 


us how to graft a bud, an’ we want to try it on the old apple- 
tree back of the schoolhouse.”’ 

“G’lang!”’ said the Deacon, hitting bis horse a hard thump 
with the butt of his whip-stock. W. H. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


THE PLFIADES. 
Are the Pleiades in Aries ? MATTIE BAKER. 


Ans.—The zodiac is divided into twelve spaces, of 30° each, 
called constellations or signs. Hence, unlike the con- 
steilations outside of the zodiac, they each have a definite 
boundary upon the east and west. The boundary line be- 
tween the constellations Aries and Taurus passes between 
the Hyades and Pleiades, leaving the latter in the constella- 
tion Aries. So also the principal stars in Aries are really 
within the space allotted to Pisces, a part of Aquarius is in 
Capricornus, the feet of Virgo are in Libra and the head 
in Leo, and most of the brilliant stars belonging to Leo 
are in the space belonging to Cancer. These are some of the 
features of this “relic of barbarism,’’ —the division of the 
heavens into constellations, which should be reformed. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


How can I best inform myself in regard to the educational 
system which is conducted in this country, wholly by writing ? 
If you can tell me how to put myself into communication with 
some of its workers or supporters, you will greatly oblige 

E. J. 


Ans, — Address Prof. R. L. Perkins, No. 28 Pemberton 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE MODIFIER, 


fisherman's boat.” What does ‘a’ modify, —one or 
both words ? 


Ans.—A fisherman’s boats; if that is the idea, ‘a’ modifies 
fisherman’s. Two fisherman’s, — boats, — if that is the idea, 
‘a’ modifies boats. The context and common-sense must de- 
cide. ‘A’ does not modify both words, though it may modify 
boat as modified by jisherman’s, — that is, the modified idea, 
** fisherman’s boat.’’ 

SUPPLEMENTARY RBADING. 


Name good supplementary reading for lowest grammar 
grades. 


Ans.—Leffingwell’s Reading Book of English Classics, $1.00, 
for young pupils. Poetry for Home and School, $1.25; Anna 
C. Brackett and Ida M. Eliot. 

Published by Putnam Sons, New York. 


WEBSTER’S PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 

I hardly know what to understand by the term “ Pictorial 
Dictionary.” Tell me something more assuring in regard to 
its contents, make-up, ete. 

Ans.—The Pictorial is an abridgment of Webster’s Quarto, 
It is intended to meet the wants of a large class of persons who 
wish to obtain, in a single volume of moderate size and eost, as 
complete a presentation as possible of the meaning, pronunci- 
ation, and orthography of the words which make up the main 
body of the English tongue. It contains 1,000 pages octavo, 
a biographical sketch of Dr. Webster, and a picture of his 
birthplace, and is illustrated by more than 600 engravings on 
wood. A valuable work for the teacher. 


REFORM-SPELLING, 


Give a few hints about the new method of spelling as prac- 
ticed by the Chicago Tribune. 


Ans.—See JouRNAL of Sept. 25, p. 162. 


A Missouri correspondent says, on the same subjeet: 

**T cannot think that any good can grow out of the move of 
the Independent. Retain the alphabet as it is. At most we 
can only need ‘Loudon’s Method’ for accent and the sounds 
of the vowels, and this only in the very primary schools,’’ 

THE C. L. 8. C. 

What is the address of the secretary of the Chatauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle ? 

Ans.—Address J. H. Vincent, D.D., Plainfield, N. J., prior to 
October 31. 

CENTER OF GRAVITY. 


“tL, A. F.” asks, in JouRNAL of Oct, 2, Does the center 
of gravity always fall within a body, — for example, a ring ? 


Ans. — The center of gravity does not always fall within a 
body. Ina ring which is a perfect circle, and of uniform size 
and density throughout, the intersection of any two diameters 
wiil give its center of gravity. 

BOOKS ON SCIENCE AND HUMAN VOICE. 

‘‘ Nebraska” will find the Science Primers, by D. Appleton 
& Co., suited to his needs. They give concise and interesting 
matter within the comprehension of pupils, and for a short 
‘* course of ten weeks’ cannot be excelled. A good work on 
the ‘‘Human Voice” is edited by Dr, Alexander Guilmette, 
and may be obtained at Ditson & Co.’s, Boston. 

WHITE BLACKBOARDS WITHOUT CHALK. 

Do you know of any invention which saves the use of chalk 
in the school-room ? 

Ans.—Yes; P. D. Richards, of West Medford, Mass., has a 
simple invention of ‘‘a blackboard for schools,” made with 
short, thin strips of iron, crossing at convenient distance with 
several duplicated alphabets made of magnetized ateel. These 


letters can be placed on the blackboard in any designed posi- 
tion, forming words and sentences, and clinging thereby by 
means of their magnetic power. He also claims a blackboard, 
with strips of steel, magnetized, and letters of iron, the letters 
clinging thereto by means of the magnetic powers of the strips. 
Mr. Richards has also invented another method of presenting 
words and sentences by means of letters printed on cardboard, 
the cards to be suspended on pins inserted in the blackboard. 
The advantage of having well-formed black letters on a white 
ground, instead of those made with chalk, is very apparent. 
The plan is simple, ingenious, and practicable. 


GLAZED PAPER IN TEXT-BOOKS. 


Do you agree with me that there can be an improvement, 
with less expense ? The paper of many popular text-books is 
highly glazed, often rendering the type, though good, indis- 
tinct by the glare or strong reflection of light. This must be 
very injurious, and one of the causes of so much weakness and 
shortsightedness, in my opinion. F. 


Ans.— Must ask Dr. Jeffries. 


AUTHORSHIP, 

Your “ Question Drawer” ascribes “The conscious water 
saw its God and blushed,’’ to John Crashaw. Please correct 
the name, for Richard Crashaw is the author of the line, al- 
though I have heard the expression ‘“‘The conscious water 
blushed and owned its God” attributed to Milton, when a boy 
in school. Probably there is no authority for this latter. 

Wo. T. 


— “Here Skugg 
Lies snug 
As a bug 
In arug,”’ 


is attributed to Franklin in a letter to Miss Shipley. Another 


is anonymous: 
‘Here Mugger 
Lies snugger 
Than that other bugger.” 
THE 8, I. P. T. 


Where, and how, can one learn more of ‘‘ The Society for 
Investigating and Promoting the Science of Teaching ’’ ? 
Lou BLUNDON. 


Ans.—Address J. H. Hoose, Ph.D., Cortland, N. Y., for full 
information as to the society named. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 


With great pleasure I notice in Tuk JOUNAL, an article 
from the pen of my esteemed friend, Professor Phelps, of 
Minnesota, recommending an educational congress, and sug- 
gesting incidentally that Chautauqua would be a good place 
for such convocation. 

I desire, Mr. Editor, being somewhat acquainted with Chau- 
tauqua, and interested in all that pertains to it, to indorse the 
sensible suggestion of Professor Phelps, and to extend a most 
cordial invitation,—to parties interested in the organization of 
such a congress, — to _.ake Chautauqua the place for the first 
meeting. 

I need say nothing about the health, atmosphere, recreative 
opportunities, and now somewhat classic associations of Chau- 
tauqua. The “ Teachers’ Retreat,’’ which was organized a 
year ago, gave to the place a new significance in connection 
with educational movements. It has been for six years the 
center of Sunday School, Biblical, and scientific activity. The 
‘*Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle,’’ which was or- 
ganized in 1878, and now has a constituency of 10,000 mem- 
bers, rapidly increasing with every mail, has created a wide- 
spread interest in the locality, and in the spirit which animates 
its managers. 

The fact that the ‘‘ National Educational Association ’’ has 
resolved to hold its next annual meeting at Chautauqua, gives 
emphasis to the suggestion of Professor Phelps. A ‘‘ School 
of Languages,’”’ according to the ‘‘ natural method,” will hold 
its second annual session at Chautauqua, beginning early in 
July. The second session of the ‘Teachers’ Retreat’’ will 
immediately precede or follow the convention. The ‘‘ Assem- 
bly” and “‘ Annual Meetings of the C. L. S. C.,’’ lasting until 
the close of August, will be another attraction. Board can be 
secured at very reasonable rates,—and very good board. Am- 
ple accommodation will be provided in cottages and in the 
new hotel, of which I cannot speak confidently, and yet which 
I do expect to see erected within nine months. 

I therefore most heartily second the suggestion of Professor 
Phelps, and in behalf of Sunday-school workers by the ten 
thousand, who desire to receive inspiration and aid from the 
foremost and most progressive leaders of secular education, I 
invite the first educational congress of America to convene at 
Chautauqua next summer. J. H. Vincent. 
Plainfield, N. J., 1879. 


“ The astronomical and scientific columns of THE JoURNAL 
render great satisfaction, and not a little help in all the grades 
I have the pleasure to supervise. From the renee, through 
the hi stead the teachers are helped by THz JOURNAL. 
No other teacher’s journal has, in the eleven years of my ex- 
rience as teacher, given satisfaction as your’s does.’’—Lou 
LUNDON, Selma, k County, O. 


* Your charming little journal (Goop Timzs) hee oT to be 


known to be wanted.’’—Cuas. DeGarmo, Normal, 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Tue Plymouth County (Mass.) Teachers’ Association 
will meet at East Bridgewater, Oct. 24 and 25. 


WE are waiting for a further and fuller expression 
in respect to the project of a national congress of edu- 
cators, for the dispassionate discussion and adjudica- 
tion of some of the more pressing questions relating to 


our educational work. The first question to be settled 


If so, when and where? How 


there should be a very general comparison of views 
upon them. THE JourRNAL will be glad to be the me- 


dium for the expression of these views, and it hopes 
there will be a general response to this call, along the 
whole line. 


In the province of Quebec a large reduction in the 


Issac WALKER, Pembroke, N. H.|amount usually expended on education has been made. 
Mus.M-P. COLBURN, Boston, Mass. The principal changes and the saving thereby effected 
Cuas. NoRTHEND, N. Britain, Ct. |are as follows: The Book Depository has been done 
away with, which cost for two years $21,500; the 
00! grant to the normal schools has been reduced from 
with Portrait of H. Mann, Z. Willard, or L. Agassiz, = $46, 000 to $4 2, 000 per annum; ei tinted of Edu- 
cation has been abolished, which was kept up at an 
cts.| annual cost of $4,000; there are to be no prize books, 


Tuside ber with 12 which involved an outlay to the province every year of 
First or title page, per Agate’ 18| $6,500; the grant for school inspection has been re- 
Special Notices, per line by count, each insertion.............-++sse00+ 30 duced from $28,625 last year to $20,000. The salary 


dispatches, be aldeeseed | Of the chief superintendent was proposed to be reduced 


A ness and news letters, or telegraphic dispatches, must be 
Journal of Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rejected communications not returned, without stamps for postage. 


i Subscribers whose orders are not promptly attended to are re- 

ested to repeat the order. Postals and | should always state the 
E O. address, town, county, and State of the subscriber to which THE 
JOURNAL is mailed. 


of THE JOURNAL indicates the time to 


The date on the 
pt for the subscription. 


w it is paid, and isa 


THE WEEK. t 


from $4,000 to $3,000, but this was not attempted, 
owing to the feeling against it. 


Tue character of Josiah Quincy, whose statue was un- 


veiled in Cify Hall Square, Boston, on Saturday, is 
worthy of the highest honor. 


Born in 1772; elected to 
he Senate of Massachusetts 1804; a member of Con- 


gress from 1805 to 1813; judge of the municipal court, 


of Boston, 1822; mayor of Boston from 1823 to 1828; 


ton, was unveiled in Boston Saturday, Oct. 11. 
— The reports of the situation in the Indian country are con- 


president of Harvard University from 1829 to 1848; 


tradictory. It is stated that hostilities will cease at once, and|and devoting the remainder of his life to literature, 
by other authorities that more fighting may be expected. morals, and philosophy, dying at the extreme old age of 
Later reports from the White River Agency confirm the story/ go. we have a life of remarkable public service, crowned 


of the massacre of Father Meeker and all his assistants and 
attendants. The women and children are missing, and noth- 


with honors and troops of friends. 


His statue will be 


ing whatever could be found to,indicate what had become of|an object-lesson which will teach the youth of Boston 


them. 
— Colorado had a Republican victory on Tuesday. i 


the lessons of a noble life, devoted, from its earliest to 


ts latest years, to social progress, law, education, and 


— An extensive strike is threatened in the Pennsylvania religion. 


coal-mining districts, the Miners’ National Association having 
ordered a ten per cent. advance in wages. The workmen in 
some of the mines have already struck, and it is expected that 
from ten to fifteen hundred colliers will stop work within a 


few days. 


AnyTHING that will help the neglected children of 


our cities to the promise of a better life than the de- 
graded one in which their infancy finds them, is a true 


— An appalling disaster occurred on the Michigan Central | benefaction to society. One of these good deeds, shin- 


railroad, Friday morning, by which about 20 passengers were| ; 


ng out in a naughty world, is the work of Prof. Felix 


killed and thirty wounded. The Pacific express, bound West, Adler, in establishing a free kindergarten for pauper 


which left Detroit forty minutes late, collided with a switch- 
engine on the main track, at Jackson Junction, Mich. 


children in the city of New York. A number of benev- 


— Afghanistan.—The British troops, under General Roberts, | olent ladies and gentlemen have assisted by giving time 
made @ public entry into the city of Cabul on Sunday last, ac-| and money to carry on the work among these poor un- 
companied by the Ameer and suite. The Afghan troops have| fortunates, and great good is the result of the humane 
been completely routed, and the tribes which had assembled effort. Prof r Adler says that the two-y ’ experi- 


to oppose the British advance have been sent home. 
— France. — Puteaux Humbert, a returned Communist, has 


ment “has proved an eminent success.” 


At the be- 


been elected a member of the Paris municipality. The cabi-| ginning of September the school had twenty children 
net has unanimously resolved to uphold the Ferry educational | ready to graduate, and it became necessary to establish 
bill in the Senate. an “artisan’s school,” which has been done by a gener- 

gift of $10,000 from Mr. Joseph Seligman. The 


in Ireland, Mr. Parnell, the ‘Home Ruler,” being the cen- 
tral figure. The iron business show signs of improvement. 


new kindergarten and artisan school is to be located 


— Turkey. — All classes are reported as suffering from the|corner 45th street and Broadway, and is destined to 
effects of a political and financial crisis. Trouble is expected | shed light into many a dark corner of New York. 


the coming winter. The Sultan has ordered the disbandment 


of 90,000 regular troops. 
— Germany.—The conservative journals are much elated at 
the result of the recent elections. 


A MEETING of the officers of the American Institute 


of Instruction will be held at the rooms of the School 


— Burmah.— The British resident and staff have left] Committee, in Boston, on Saturday, Nov. 1, at 10:30, 


Burmah. 


a.m., for the purpose of making preliminary arrange- 


ments for the next annual meeting of the Institute. 


Tue New-England School Superintendents will hold/ The meeting to be provided for is one of unusual inter- 
their next semi-annual meeting at Boston, Friday, Oct.| est, it being the semi-centennial anniversary of the In- 
31. See exercises in another column. There should| stitute. This will, of course, call for some special dem- 


be a large attendance. 


onstrations. To decide what these shall be, where the 


Institute shall meet, and who shall be engaged to give 
lectures and papers, will constitute the business at the 


meeting of the Board. This Board consists of the pres- 
ident, vice-presidents, secretaries, treasurer, curators, 
counsellors, and all other officers, — the entire list not 
quite equal to the membership of the Institute! It is 
very desirable that every member of the Board, as 
above composed, should be present at the meeting to be 
held Nov. 1, and to be there promptly. It will bea 
matter of great importance to select a place of meet- 
ing that will give satisfaction; and if the individual 
members of the Board have preferences as to place, 
they should make the same known by letter if they 
cannot be present in person. 


Waar would be thought of a man who was never ac- 
customed to go to church except on great occasions, if 
he should criticise the sermons delivered Sabbath after 
Sabbath, and dictate how and what ministers should 
preach? Or, if the same man, knowing less of law and 
lawyers than clergymen and sermons, should set him- 
self up as critic of attorneys, and assume to direct them 
concerning their methods of pleading, the character of 
their legal papers, and all their professional acts, what 
treatment would he receive from those professional gen- 
tlemen? Then, as if to cap the climax of impudence 
and ignorance, this man should commence an attack on 
doctors, assuming to direct them in the manner of their 
practice, and criticise them for using certain remedies 
for special cases, setting himself up as an authorized lead- 
er whom physicians were expected to follow, with what 
contempt would he be treated by the entire medical fra- 
ternity ? Metaphor fails us, — indeed it almost takes 
away our breath to think of the astounding impudence 
of those who, having had no experience as teachers, as- 
sume to direct those who have, 


ScHooL COMMITTEES are quickening to activity 
under the pressure brought to bear upon them, and are 
beginning to organize for coéperation and discussion,— 
a good sign of the better time coming. School-officers’ 
conventions are now talked of as an educational neces- 
sity, and certainly no class of men connected with our 
work need instruction more. Secretary Dickinson, of 
Massachusetts, makes this convention one of the 
planks of his reform-platform, and at a recent meeting 
at Taunton, committee-men met to discuss grading 
of schools, courses of study, examination of teach- 
ers, supervision, and methods of teaching. 

From the report of the meeting we judge that it re- 
solved itself into an orthodox, educational inquiry meet- 
ing, from which all went away wiser and better men. 
The effect of the discussions was to excite a lively in- 
terest on the part of the school officers present, and evi- 
dently produced a conviction of the great necessity of 
placing the work of instruction in the hands of persons 
skilled in the art of teaching. As satisfactory a result 
would have been a profound conviction that our schools 
need not only an educated supervision, but a tolerably 
well-educated school officership. 


Next to good teachers, there is nothing more need- 
ful for the schools than a wisely-selected and carefully- 
arranged course of study, adapted to the condition and 
circumstances of the people and the locality. The 
rural schools cannot be expected to carry forward the 
same course, either as to the number or extent of the 
studies, as those of the villages and smaller cities. Nor 
can the latter be expected to do as much as may be and 
is accomplished in the larger cities, with their more 
abundant means and more diversified needs. There 
should be acertain adaptation of the studies to the spe- 
cial pursuits and wants of the locality. This fact is too 
often lost sight of. The matter of arranging and ad- 
justing courses of study is one of the most important 
functions of a superiatendent, and should be studied 


with the greatest care. A certain State superintendent 
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out West, when applied to for aid in this direction, is 
reported to have sent to the school board one or two old 
catalogues! Our informant remarked that “he might 
about as well have sent one of his old sermons,” for the 
said officer was a clergyman. This is lamentable. 
Where practical skill and philosophic adaptation of 
means to ends are most needed, we too often get stereo- 
typed machine-work, the offspring of superannuated 


mediocrity. 


Tue average school board is usually more than an 
average failure. On the principle that men ought 
to have a thorough knowledge of the duties with which 
they are entrusted, our schools need to be thoroughly re- 
constructed. Of all human interests, those of educa- 
tion need most to be managed with intelligence and 
skill and wisdom. But intelligence, skill, and wisdom 
in a given direction must pre-suppose much study and 
practice and familiarity in that direction. Men can be- 
come experts in but few things at a time. Human 
affairs are so differentiated, and human wisdom is so re- 
stricted, that we can wisely undertake only that which 
we can adequately comprehend. This is what is the 
matter with too many school boards. They undertake 
to dabble with those things that will not endure dab- 
bling. They seek to control forces that they are incom- 
petent to understand. What these schools need is 
more school-men on the school board. They need men 
of broad sympathies, of scholarship, of experience in 
school affairs, and of wisdom, tact, and common-sense, 
tempered with common honesty and common justice. 
Let us have an educational-service reform; it is sadly 
needed. A school board is just where demagogues are 
not wanted, and ought not to be tolerated. 


A RECENT ruling of Postmaster-General Key is of 
such general interest and importance that we call at- 
tention to it editorially. Hitherto postmasters have 
often delivered mail-matter directed to places which 
were not post-offices. Postal matter directed to a town 
or village which had no post-office of its own, has been 
sent to the nearest office for delivery. This practice is 
now stopped, and Section 772 of the post-office regula- 
tions “forbids the delivery of mail by employees of the 
postal service at places which are not post-offices, and 
hence mail matter addressed to places which are not 
post-offices, or addressed otherwise than to a post-office, 
must be considered unmailable.” For instance, Long- 
wood is a part of the town of Brookline, Mass.; it 
has no post-office. Hitherto a letter addressed to 
A. B., Longwood, Mass., was forwarded from the Bos- 
ton D. P.O, Hereafter such a letter so directed will 
either be returned to the writer for a correct direction 
or be sent to the dead-letter office, Washington. The 
direction should be A. B., Brookline, Mass. The local 
postmaster is not allowed any discretion in the matter, 
but must send the letters or parcels to the division- 
superintendent, to be disposed of as the law requires. 
The same ruling requires that the full name of the post- 
office, and the name of the State shall be placed on 
eacharticle. A. B., Boston; C..D., Chicago; E.F., San 
Francisco ; O. P., New York, are incomplete directions. 
If the full or the abbreviated name of the State is not 
added, such matter is declared unmailable. Each is 
corrected by adding the name of the State, as A. B., 
Boston, Mass., etc. The same ruling requires also that 
the correct and full name of the post-office shall be given. 
Letters directed “City,” “New York City,” etc., are 
not mailable, and will not be forwarded. They should 
be “ Boston,” “New York,” etc.; and to ensure the 
most speedy delivery should have the street and num- 
ber superscribed,—as A. S. Barnes & Co.. 111 and 113 
William Street, New York, N. Y. ; John Church & Co., 
66 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, O. In brief, observe 
these rules : 
ofthe), Direct your mail matter only to existing post- 


(2) Be sure that you have the correct name of the 


post-office. A letter directed to Nayatt, when the full 
0 the post-office is Nayatt Point, will not be 
mailed. 

3. The name of the State should be added, and, in 
the larger States it will be well to add the name of the 
county. 

4. To secure prompt delivery in cities, always address 
the letter by street and number. 


Teachers should instruct their pupils on these rules, 
and thereby help in the rapid spread of this important 
information. These rulings may occasion some incon- 
venience at the outset, but a general understanding and 
application of them will facilitate the postal service, and 
secure an increased certainty of the delivery of matter 
to its destination. While heartily opposed to red tape- 
ism, we most earnestly commend all measures which 
will secure accuracy, safety, and dispatch to our mail 
service, on which the social and business interests of 
the public so largely depends. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW EDUCATION. 


Eighteen centuries ago the Great Teacher of man- 
kind struck the key-note of a higher civilization when 
he said: “ Hacept ye become as little children ye cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” Regarded only as a 
training-school for the education of mankind in this 
world, the method of the Divine Teacher anticipated 
our best school-keeping to-day. The old order of Pagan 
society was emphatically an arrangement for grown 
men, in which the women took seats very far back, and 
the children were scarcely heard of. The Christian 
civilization of an American State reverses this order of 
seating, bringing the little children to the front, sup- 
ported by the women, with the solid men arrayed for 
heavy work and a reserve in the background. 

The Great Teacher told the world that childhood is 
nearest the source of all wisdom; that, spite of inher- 
ited tendencies for evil, every little child looks upon 
the face of the Father, and has an infinite horizon of 
possibility and hope; that there is a natural, divine 
way of developing his nature which can be learned by 
man; and if he is educated, “led out,” in this way, this 
foolish and wicked world of ours will be regenerated by 
wise and holy men and women taking the place of 
those who have passed away. So when the Great 
‘Teacher took little children in his arms and blessed 
them, and said, “of such is the kingdom of heaven,” he 
anticipated Pestalozzi, Froebel,—all our new and beau- 
tiful methods of instruction in school, and the great 
work now going on in civilized lands to serve and bless 
this world by bringing out the little ones in the true 
order of their life. 

Of course this-method of educating little children was 
too simple and profound to be comprehended at once. 
Five hundred years ago, in Europe, education was re- 
garded by the learned orders chiefly as a system of forc- 
ing young men of superior abilities into a straight- 
jacket of Latin, and crabbed, scholastic metaphysics, 
with little regard to natural aptitudes. One of the 
greatest yearly anniversaries in the New England 
kitchen of a generation ago, was the night of sausage- 
making. The great tray, piled with savory chopped 
meat (no dead dogs nor cats need apply) stood in the 
center of the big table. The stoutest woman in the 
household, with sleeves rolled up to the elbows, crammed 
the fragrant mass into the big tin sausage-filler. Then, 
fixing the cover on the nozzle, she brought the whole 
weight of shoulders and back slowly to bear upon the 
wooden pestle till the sausage-skin was filled, to the in- 
finite delight of the youngsters, who looked on and 
sometimes “raised Ned” by slyly pricking the dis- 
tended skin at the critical point, earning, thereby, a 
smart switch from the stick that hung over the fire- 
place. That homely process often reminds us of the old 
scholastic method of university education,—the scholar 
being as thoroughly “filled” with Aristotle and “ Lat- 
iny ” as the sausage-skin was crammed with its “meat.” 
It is one of the standing arguments for the indestructi- 


bility of human nature, that it has not been destroyed 
by the assaults of its schoolmasters. Yet, even amid 
that dreary night of culture, now and then a great man 
caught a glimpse of a more natural and rational way of 
treating the child. 

In the “fullness of time” came Pestalozzi, and after- 
wards Froebel, with the group of great men and women 
(some of them of even more practical genius) who have 
revised the whole method of instructing little children. 
Pestalozzi saw the radical truth of all school-keeping 
when he took, as the model school, the home of a good, 
wise mother, and told the simple story,—“How Gertrude 
teaches her children.” He brought the bewigged, pom- 
pous schoolmasters of Europe to this peasant home, and 
bade them watch this plain, Christian mother as she 
brought up her family of little ones; to see how she 
taught them to walk, and talk, to observe, to do the 
host of things every baby must learn; how she brought 
out their mental and moral nature, and moulded the 
character of each child in a way to preserve its original- 
ity, while it was held fast to the everlasting laws of 
wisdom, beauty, and love. At once a great light sprang 
up in the school-room, and from that day on the school- 
mistress and the schoolmaster have been taught to learn 
their matchless art by studying childhood, watching the 
best habits of good mothers and fathers, specially look- 
ing for the ways by which Divine Providence leads out 
the child’s faculties into the life of youth and maturity. 

Thus, while there has been a great deal of attention 
given to the higher education in the university and the 
professional school, the greatest advance of our day has 
been in the marvellous improvements in the handling 
and instruction of little children at school. The school 
buildings have been greatly improved, and made more 
fit for the wholesome and profitable habitation of chil- 
dren. The methods of study, in many schools, have 
been greatly advanced, and all things taught with less 
wear and tear of brain, and far less trounsing of the 
body. The school-books and apparatus have shared in 
the advance. 

But the greatest effort in our best modern school- 
keeping, has been in the preparation of teachers. In 
one respect the old, common, district school of New 
England had a great advantage. It was taught, in 
winter, by a man, often a student in college or a grad- 
uate; in summer by the best young woman in town. 
Yet few of the superior teachers of that day had ever 
studied the art of teaching ; and the methods of impart- 
ing knowledge, as we remember them in our childhood, 
in the best of these schools, were often barbarous. The 
few bright boys and girls, who were “ quick at figures,” 
or stood at the head of the spelling-class, were well off ; 
but the little children were terribly neglected. Their 
whole discipline consisted of a dull lesson in the alpha- 
bet, or reading, two or three times a day; the re- 
mainder of the six hours given up to sleep, rolling off 
the benches, “cutting capers,” dodging the switch, and 
a general state of unrest and torment. But now the 
well-instructed primary teacher of children under ten 
years of age has made a new world of the common 
schoolroom. The vital interest of the greatest minds 
now in the educational field, is given to this funda- 
mental problem; how best to handle children under 
ten or twelve years of age. It is felt by all competent 
judges that a child, rightly taught till the age of twelve 
years, and then let loose on the world, as it now is con- 
stituted in the foremost States of this Republic, with 
all helps to culture in libraries, lectures, journalism ; 
free church and free discussion, is in a better way to 
grow up a wise man or woman, and a good citizen, than 
a student caught at five and drilled till twenty-five in 
the old unnatural ways of the past, which were such a 
strain on body and mind. The ablest men of the pres- 
sent generation have been obliged to spend years in un- 
learning the artificial habits of thought and views of 
things, learned with so much labor in the great univer- 
sities or schools of professional life. And the colleges 
and professional es to-day, in too many instances, 
are the last hiding-place of the old, mechanical system 
of mental sausage-filling, which turned out graduates as 
regular and monotonous as the links of sausage that 
used to tempt our appetite hanging = the hooks in 


mother’s in the “ days of auld lang syne.” 
A. D. Mayo. 
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AN AMERICAN TEACHER IN EUROPE. 


BY JULIA 8. TUTWILER. 


THE GALIN-PARIS-CHEVE METHOD IN MUSIC. 
(Continued.) 


THAT EXPERIMENT. 


And now this remark brings me back to the experiment of 
which I spoke at the close of a former article,—the experiment 
whose success decided M. Chevé, the father of the present teacher 
of that name, to give up all other avocations and devote him- 
self solely to the propagation of the new musical faith. I will 
translate freely from the official report, since in these matters 
accuracy of information is of the first importance: 


“An order of the day of Monsieur the Lieutenant-General Baron de 
Lascours, on the 25th of September, 1842, put 158 soldiers of the military 
gymnasium of Lyon at the disposition of Monsieur Emile Chevé, in order 
that he might make trial upon them of a new method for teaching music 
to large masses of men at the same time. Monsieur Chevé accepted all | 
who were given to him, and undertook the formal engagement to bring 
by the end of the year, and without any study between the lessons, eight- 
tenths of this number to the following results: First, to understand the 
theory of music ; Second, to sing alone, and without an instrument, any 
ey of music in the compaas of an ordinary voice ; Third, to write from 

dictation of the teacher an improvised air. 

“Truth compels the avowal that all the pupils, with few exceptions, 

to attend the course with repugnance, and only because they were 
compelled to vee 4 spore | orders. veral months were necessary in 
order to conquer this aversion and induce the greater number to take part 
in the exercises. Some even refused = to try to sing, asserting 
that they were old, or that they had no voice, or that they did not know 
how to read. 

“At the end of the first month the Professor, wishing to classify the 
voices, made each man sing separately. This experiment was far ™m 
encouraging. More than three-fourths could not yet sing the scale. 
Twelve refused tively to utter a sound, declaring that under no con- 
ditions would they consent to sing. These twelve rebels were immediatel 
excluded from the class. The rest were retained in spite of the total lac 
of musical talent which most of them showed. Many of the men con- 
feassed that they had not opened their lips since the beginning of the 
course, but promised to sing the exercises in future. 

“ The Professor, in the face of these unfavorable a 
his engagement to conduct to the assigned goal all 
willing to submit themselves to his directions in the class, making excep- 
tions now, however, of those who should henceforth abstain in a marked 
manner from 
exception of three or four mutinous spirits, no one was sent out of the 
class by the Professor. These facts are mentioned to show under what 
unfavorable circumst Monsi 
periment. The subjects of it were furnished him by chance; all were 
complete strangers to the ——_s, of music; many did not even know 
how to read, yet he only from the class those who would not 
even make the attempt to follow the exercises,—twelve out of one hundred 
and fifty. 

_ ee of lessons was fixed at five a week; the length of each 
lesson was one hourand a half. They took place from the first of October, 
1842, to the first of September, 1843. 

“Sickness, promotions, punishments, transfers, and other causes reduced 
the number of scholars little by little, so that in July of 1843 there re- 
mained only between fifty and sixty. All these changes had already 
affected the Professor very deeply, when the formation of a new camp 
left him only twenty-eight men in all. 

“ These changes being the result of unforeseen incidents, Monsieur Chevé 
could henceforth be considered as responsible only for the pupils who 
were left to him; and to fulfill his wae it was only necessary that he 
should succeed in brin eight-tenths of those whom he had been allowed 
to retain to the desi point. 

“Two months after the opening of the course, Monsieur Chevé had 
printed, at his own expense, a collection of 140 orate taken from the best 
authors, and gave a bound copy of it to each of his pupils, that they might 
usé this instead of his blackboard exercises. 

“Three months after the opening of the course, General de Lascours 
asked to attend one of the lessons. He was vay much impressed with the 
progress that had been made by the pupils. T ~ were already 4 
vanced in intonation and in time; read music in all keys with facility, and 

sang choruses with much ease and correctness. The 25th of April, when 
the experiment had continued ye | six months, the General came again, 
accompanied by all the generals of divisions, by Mme. Lascours, many 
other ladies, and a number of persons of high standing in the city. The 
following programme was performed: 


THE PROGRAMME, 


10, Exercise upon the time in all the 
° and calling by name 
usicat note uttered 
em. 


12. Reading at first sight a trio from 
The Enchanted Flute,by Mozart. 
13. Ave Regina, for three voices, by 
Choron. 
14. The Gondolier, a canon in three 
, by Desrues. 
15. from The Enchanted 
L chorus from e opera of 
by Rossini 


17. The Prayer, from th opera 
. The yer, from the of 
Joseph, by Méhul. 


pearances, renewed 
hose who should be 


. A quarto by Webbe 


. An air of 

voices. 

A trio from the opera dipus 

at Colpnna. 

. Reading at first —— every kind 
of intervals, major and 


c, for three 


Ne 


ht keys. 
Te canons for three voices, 
by Silcher. 
A quarto from the opera Cle- 
menza di Tito, by Mozart. 
A quarto from the opera Ephi- 
genie en Aulide, by Gluck. 
. A trio from Corisandre, ou la 
Rose Magique de Berlin. 


“It would be difficult to describe the astonishment produced by this 
concert on all those who were present ; the su pee. | ease with which 
these men , at first sight, the most difficult maior and minor intervals; 
the facility with which they read music in all the keys; and finally, the 
certainty and spontaneity with which they all, without any exception, 
recognized and named the notes sung in their hearing, convinced their 
auditors that these men had learned vocal masic in a manner altogether 
superior to ordinary methods. All the pieces sung together were per- 
formed with irreproachable correctness, and it was not necessary for the 
Professor to beat the time, except for the first two bars. 

“ With the consent of the Lieutenant-General, all the gentlemen of 
Lyons engaged in education were now invited to attend a private perform- 
ance or og me forthem. All the institutions of education, in- 
cluding the Royal College, were oe This experiment produced 
the same results. The robation was unanimous; admiration and 
astonishment were the ruling feelings. The Professor received from all 
sides well-merited praise for such a success, obtained in so short a time 
and with such unpromising material.” 

goes on to say: “These soldiers have, at the date of this 
writing (Sept. 1, 1843), ed a wonderful facility in intonation, and in 
reading music in all ible keys. When a piece of two, three, or four 

is written in ciphers, they can sing it together at first sight, provided 

measure is not too id. If the piece is written with the ordinary 

of music, they can read it at first sight, whatever be the key ; but 

in this case each is first read separately by all the class before they 

sing it together. ey all understand perfectly the theory of music, and 
from dictation any air sung before them, whatever be the notes. 

“Such are the results which have been obtained by Monsieur Chevé 
from a mass of men taken at hazard, without consulting their will. The 
experiment has now lasted eleven months, and about two hundred lessons 

ls have never worked between the lessons. 
eral punishments, by 


ser es 


have been given. The pupi 
Those who remain still, have lost sev 
sickness, or by leave of absence, etc. 

“ We here render our testimony to our profound conviction that the 
means employed by Monsieur Chevé are infallible in their results; and we 
are persuaded that when they shall be used on our whole population, and 
especially on the youth of our land, the foolish fiat the French 
are not musical by nature, will be forever 


“SUCH IS THE OFFICIAL RECORDED TESTIMONY 


of the two officers who had been appointed to attend the class 
from the first, and make a report to their commander of the 
method and its results. It is perhaps too long, in the opinion 
of some readers, for a place in this article, although I have 
very much abridged it. 
more important to society than many a bloody battle has 
been. 
over the material. The rough, ignorant, and brutal soldiers 
who received this course of training were, in spite of them- 
selves, different men when it was ended. 
soon come when, in my own land, it shall be as it was in Pal- 
estine around the cell of St. Jerome, in his beautiful descrip- 
tion: ‘* The plowman is singing hallelujahs while he turns the 
furrow. 
dresser, as he prunes his vines, shouts something from the 
strains of David.”’ 


But I think the event was one far 


It was a victory, — a glorious victory of the immaterial 


I hope the day will 


The reaper solaces his toil with hymns. The vine- 


You who dwell in favored spots where culture has found 


rich soil in which to take root and thrive,—where “ sweetness 
and light’ have long permeated everything around you, — do 
you think that such a wish is quite superfluous? Alas! J 
know much better. 
cold, sordid log schoolhouse, or ‘‘ meeting-house,’”’ sometimes 
to hear a caricature of music that is worse than its entire ab- 
sence, sometimes to find that not even an attempt at song is 
made. 
lives could be brightened and glorified by hearing daily simple 
strains of music, — how much more by themselves learning to 
produce them! If you did thus see this for yourselves, you 
would understand why I desire to fill some pages with the 
effort to excite an enthusiasm in my country for a newer and 
simpler method of learning the ‘‘one universal language,’’— 
the language of nature,—‘‘ the speech of the heart.” 


I wish you could enter with me the bare, 


I wish you knew how those dull faces and narrow, hard 


I have always tried, in selecting subjects for American read- 


rticipating in the exercises. From that time, with the|ers, not simply to give information as to foreign ways and 
methods. 

r Chevé began and continued his ex-| therefore, not be worthless. 
facts simply for the sake of knowing them; therefore I have 
tried, and still try to give only those facts which contain sug- 
gestions for us, 
sult in America as it has done in France, such an end would 
be well worth the writing, reading, and printing of a score of 
articles on this subject, therefore I shall beg your indulgence 
for one more paper on this important theme. 
could interest all the teachers of America as much as it has in- 
terested one of them! 


All knowledge is of some value, and this would, 
But life is too short for us to learn 


If a full knowledge of this method should re- 


Would that it 


RULES AND REASONS. 


The Boston Transcript gives the following nine command- 


uite ad-| ments to those who write now and then for the public press: 


1. Write upon one side of the leaf only. Why? Because it 


is often necessary to cut the pages into “‘ takes’”’ for the com- 
positors, and this cannot be done when both sides are writ- 
ten upon. 


2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly careful in 


the matter of proper names and words from foreign languages. 
Why? Because you have no right to ask either editor or com- 
positor to waste his time puzzling out the results of your sel- 
fish carelesness. 


3. Don’t write in a microscopic hand. Why? Because the 


compositor has to read it across his case, at a distance of nearly 


two feet. 
tions and other changes. 


Also, because the editor often wants to make addi- 


4. Don’t begin at the very top of the page. Why? Because 


if you have written a head for your article the editor will prob- 
ably want to change it; and if you have not, which is the bet- 
ter way, he must write one. Besides, he wants room in which 
to write his instructions to the printer as to the type to be used, 
where and when proof is to be sent, etc. 


5. Never roll your manuscript. Why? Because it maddens 


and exasperates every one who touches it,—editor, compositor, 
and proof-reader. 


6. Be brief. Why? Because people don’t read long stories. 


The number of readers which any two articles have is univer- 
sally proportioned to the square of their respective lengths. 
That is, a half-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


7. Have the fear of the waste-basket constantly and steadily 


before your eyes. Why? Because it will save you a vast 
amount of useless labor, to say nothing of paper and postage. 


8. Always write your full name and address plainly at the 


end of your letter. Why? Because it will often happen that 
the editor will want to communicate with you, and because 
he needs to know the writer’s name as a guarantee of good 
faith. 
and address below it. It never will be divulged. 


If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your name 


9. “‘ These precepts in thy memory keep,” and for fear you 


might forget them, cut them out and put them where you can 
readily run through them when tempted to spill innocent ink. 


(The JouRNAL oF EpucaTION adds the tenth: WrirE. | 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


A SCHOOLMASTER’S STROLL. 


Last Saturday afternoon we took a walk. There were five 
of us: Sam and Fred, twins of ten summers; Bobby, “ most 
nine,” very dirty and a noted fisherman; and his Cousin 
Jenny, bare-footed, with her old sun-bonnet hanging down her 
back by thestrings. AndI was there, too (I almost forgot’), 
the schoolmaster, bald and spectacled, — fifteen by my own 
guess, but forty-five by the almanac. We didn’t walk down 
past the town hall, and round on the new asphalt sidewalk, 
and up home past the Orthodox Church. No, we cut over the 
stone-wall and across the pasture. The blaze of the Gdlden- 
Rods was dying out, and we walked through the embers of 
their August fires. The Frost Flowers strewed along under 
the wall like a vine of ashes. Sam and Fred “‘ stumped ”’ each 
other kicking off thistle-tops with their toes, and Jenny ran 
after them, picking up the flying heads to take home and make 
into puff-balls. Bob lingered behind, and turned a stone over, 
under the wall, to get some “ bait;’’ likewise he caught two 
grasshoppers for the same purpose.” 

Near the brook Jenny turned back. She said the two boys 
would make a “shortcut”? through the wood, and catch up 
with us by the edge of the pond. Down by the brook she and 
I got some Gentians and Asters, and Bob caught a turtle “‘ to 
carry home and let go in the garden.’’ He had read about 
turtles eating snails, and they hadn’t got any in their garden 
that he knew of, but the turtle could eat them if he found any. 

Down by the pond the twins were waitingfor us. They had 
a story to tell about shaking a ehipmunk out of a hollow post 
who ran back into the very same hole when Sam “ fetched a 
clip at him” with his hat. Their pockets looked pretty lumpy, 
and as Jenny soon began to munch an apple it is probable that 
the “short cut’’ had resulted in Rock Sweetings. We all de- 
voted our energies to skipping stones,—all but Bob. He sought 
a retired spot, and there engaged indaigefavorite pastime. He 
waded out as far as he could, palediearowsers a little tighter, 
and at last stood motionless, withsomtstretched pole, waiting 
fora nibble. We watched him.eome time, but he didn’t get a 
bite. Then the others ‘turned too’ and made a Cape Cod. 
Jenny dug out Buzzards, and we did Barnstable woods with 
moss, and had cat-’o-nine tails for lighthouses. 

The twins were knee-deep at work on Nantasket when,— 
“*Bob’s got a bite!”’ cried Jenny. We all looked that way. 
Bob had dropped his pole, and was fumbling with his pocket 
in a hurried manner, ‘Stuck a hook into your leg ?”’ queried 
Sam, in a shrill shout, across the water. ‘‘ No,’’ came back 
Bob’s response. “Its only my turkle. He wiggled round, 
and got his old claws through the hole in my pocket, an’ I bet 
he’s made me lose my best chance for a bite.’’ The discon- 
solate fisher then proceeded to recover his pole, which was just 
far enough away “‘ter make him wet one leg pretty bad,” as 
Sam remarked, when ashe pulled it in, — behold! a big horn- 
pout. Joy after sorrow! Lucky Bob! 

Fred knew where there was a grape-vine, and said he would 
show us if we wouldn’t tell. So we went a little farther along 
and shook it. They were splendid big, purple-black fellows, 
and so perhaps thought the blue-jays who scold at us all the 
time we were there. And Jenny and I got some lovely ferns 
to go with our Asters and Gentians. The boys wanted to go 
farther,—just a little ways,—and see if there were any hazel- 
nuts. But Jenny said she heard some one calling cows across 
the pond in her father’s lot, so it must be near supper-time. 
Bob came out of the pond when we called him, and joined us 
before we got to the edge of the pasture. He had four shiners 
besides his big horn-pout. He said he might have had six 
shiners, but he lost two awful big ones, because he “ jerked 
before they got hold good.” “It don’t pay to jerk shiners too 
soon,” said Bob, with a sage expression on his frescoed visage. 

Nearing the end of our walk all the boys gave hot chase to a 
squirrel on the fence, ‘“‘Sam missed him dreadful nigh, with 
a real sharp rock,’’ said Fred, whose hero Sam is. I think we 
often take great pleasure in the things we miss “dreadful 
nigh.”’ WALTER Hoxie. 


TALKS WITH BEGINNERS. 


ScHoot DiscipLine. — There is no department of school- 
work more important than that of discipline, and in none is 
failure more frequent or disastrous. It may be safely assumed 
that no school can prove successful without good discipline. 
A teacher may be employed possessed of the highest literary 
attainments; she may have enjoyed all the advantages of good 
high schools and good normal schools, and yet make an utter 
failure in teaching if she does not have a correct idea as to 
what good discipline is, and how to secure it. It may also be 
said that there is no part of school duty which beginners in 
teaching regard with more anxiety and distrust than this. 
They may feel a degree of confidence as to their ability to 
teach the various branches required, but how they shall suc- 
ceed in securing the proper discipline will cause many anxious 


doubts and many forebodings of failure. There may be abil- 
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ty to discipline without an ability to teach, as well as ability 
to teach without the faculty of discipline; but school-work de- 
mands, and must have, ability for both, and this call for two- 
fold ability is what makes it so difficult to secure successful 
teachers; an examination may afford ample test of a candi- 
date’s literary attainments, but it can give very indefinite 
ideas of her aptness to teach or her ability to discipline. 


It will be our aim in this department to afford such hints as 
we may to aid those who have doubts and troubles in the dis- 
ciplinary work of the schoolroom,—and especially such as may 
be helpful beginners. Instances are constantly occurring in 
the schoolroom which perplex and trouble beginners, and 
cause them often to wish they might have the counsel of those 
of larger experience. It is to such that we hope to make this 
department useful. There are many young teachers who with 
a little advice or encouragement at the outset, will overcome 
all obstacles and make success sure; while there are also many 
who seem to lack all faculty for disciplining or availing them- 
selves of the hints or experience of others. To such we can- 
not expect to prove helpful. Where a good share of common- 
sense, good judgment, and sound discretion are wanting, there 
is no foundation on which we can build. 

Then there is another class, who know everything to begin 
with. Full of their own self-conceit, they cannot be made the 
recipients of aid or instruction from any source. They know, 
or think they do, all things necessary for their work. Such 
we cannot expect to aid. They must learn by experience, and 
if they will give careful heed to new lessons they will grow 
wiser as they find how little they know. 

But to the earnest and conscientious teacher who is con- 
scious that she has not attained perfection, and who is not 
only willing but anxious to gain light from any and every 
source, we hope to make our own experience useful; and that 
we may be aided in our endeavors, we shall esteem it a favor 
to receive questions from those wishing hints or advice in cer- 
tain diseiplinary cases, and from time to time we will make 
these subjects for suggestions and helpful hints. In this arti- 
cle we have used the feminine pronoun because the great ma- 
jority of our teachers, and especially in the lower grades of 
schools, are ladies, and we believe we may safely say well-qual- 
ified, earnest, and devoted females are quite as successful in 
their disciplinary works as those of the other sex. 


EXPERIENCE. 
OUTLINE OF “TALKS” WITH PUPILS ABOUT 
AUTHORS. 


Ww. SHAKESPEARE,—‘“‘ Bard of Avon,’’—the greatest dra- 
matic poet that ever lived ; born in England, in Stratford-on- 
Avon, in county of Warwick, April 23, 1564. Not even a let- 
ter of his can be produced ; little known of his childhood and 
early life; married at eighteen Anne Hathaway, a farmer’s 
daughter, who was seven years older than himself ; lived at 
Stratford and followed the business of his father, who was a 
wool dealer, until 1586, when he removed to London. In 
London was an actor for seventeen years; wrote dramas, and 
became the owner of several theaters. His first play was 
“Pericles, Prince of Tyre,’’ written about 1590; composed 
thirty-five plays in all, among them “ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice,” Macbeth,’’ ‘‘ Othello,’’ ‘‘ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” ete. He had one son and two daughters; the son 
died in 1696, and the daughters left no children,—so the great 
poet left no lineal descendants. In 1612 he bought ‘“‘ New 
Place,’’ the principal house at Stratford, with one hundred 
acres of land ; lived in retirement four years, and died April 
23, 1616, at the age of 52; was buried at Stratford-on-Avon; 
there is a monument erected to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey in London. 


QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


EDUCATION. 


1. Distinguish between mental assimilation and cram. 

2. Show how you would make questioning efficient as an in- 
strument of teaching as well as testing. 

3. Indicate fully the teacher’s equipments as to the follow- 
ing: (a) Personal qualifications. (b) Habits. (c) Studies. (d) 
School-room and furniture. 

4. Show how you would teach geography: (1) For mere in- 
formation, (2) As an instrument of intellectual discipline. 

5. Discuss the value of false orthography as a means of 
teaching spelling, intimating whether you approve or disap- 
prove, and why ? 

6. Distinguish between teaching reading as a vocal art and a 
Source of intellectual culture, indicating what is included in 
each division. 

7. “‘ Nature presents to the inquirer, first the concrete, then 
the abstract; first things, then signs for words or things; first 
facts and phenomena, then laws and principles; first wholes, 
and then parts or collections of wholes.’’— Wickersham. 

To the study of what subjects are these principles particu- 
Jarly applicable, and in what way? Answer fully.— Canada 


Monthly. 


NEW- ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 

— Mr. Rick has not been elected principal of the high school 
at Lewiston (as stated in the Maine items), but he has been 
elected principal of the high school at Auburn. Our tried and 
true man, L. G. Jordan, one of the best high-school principals 
in New England, is at Lewiston, where he has been for several 
years. ‘‘ May his shadow never grow less.” 

— The Committee on Instruction of the Maine Teachers’ 
Association held its quarterly meeting at Farmington, Sept. 25 
and 26. A very interesting paper was read by F. C. E. Rob- 
bins, of the Deering High School, on the subject, ‘‘ How Shall 
the Teachers of the State exert more Influence on Public Edu- 
cational Affairs?’’ The paper was able, and received the 
close attention of the committee. A spirited discussion fol- 
lowed, participated in by Messrs C. C. Rounds, W. Harper, 
C. Green, W. J. Corthell, and Superintendent Morriss. A 
committee was appointed to report at the meeting of the 
State Association, during Christmas-week, a plan for an asso- 
ciation which shall have the same relation to the teachers of 
the State that the State Medical Association, and the Bar 
Association do to those professions. The committee appointed 
are Professor Chapman of Bowdoin, Dr. Hanson of Waterville, 
C. C. Rounds of Farmington, President Fernald of Orono, and 
L. G. Jordan of Lewiston. The subject of “ Classification in 
the Ungraded Schools’’ was next considered. In the absence 
of Mr. Woodbury, of Castine, who was appointed to read a 
paper on the subject, the discussion was opened by W. J. Cor- 
thell. He was followed by A. W. Burr, of Hallowell, C. C. 
Rounds of Farmington, Mr. Robbins of Deering, and others. 
After a spirited and earnest discussion, a committee was 
appointed to report an outline-plan for classifying the un- 
graded schools. This plan is to be submitted to the associa- 
tion for examination, at the annual meeting, Christmas week. 
If approved, it will be printed and sent to the towns, with the 
recommendation of the Association. 

Friday forenoon the committee visited the public schools of 
the village. They appeared well, but some of the committee 
thought that, as the teacher of the intermediate school of fifty 
pupils is a trained teacher, who understands, by practice and 
theory, the methods of instruction in the grades below as well 
as above,—while the master of the grammar school of twenty, 
though a college graduate, does not understand either the 
theory or practice of the lower grades, — it would be better to 
give the principalship to the trained female. In the afternoon 
Mr. A. W. Burr read an able paper on the subject, ‘Should 
the Free High School Form a Part of our Public-School Sys- 
tem ?’? The paper was able, and strong in argument for the 
affirmative. A lively discussion followed. The last paper was 
read by Miss J. Hayden, of the Farmington Normal School; 
subject, ‘‘ Geography: How Much, and How?” Aftera long 
discussion, a committee was appointed to prepare an outline- 
plan for teaching this subject, and submit it for examination 
at the next meeting; committee, Miss J. Hayden of Farming- 
ton, and Miss E. M. Kimbal) of the Gorham Normal School. 
The object is to arrive at something practical. Mr. Rounds, 
of the committee on language, has submitted an outline of a 
course in language; it has been approved and printed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Professor Smith, of Laconia, goes to Nashua as teacher of 
music. Mrs. Smith takes a position in the high school. 

— Colby Academy is full. . 

— Nashua has in its high school 152 pupils; grammar schools, 
368; middle schools, 329; primary schools, 707; suburban dis- 
tricts, 70; total, 1,725. 

— The D.K. E. fraternity meet at Hanover; General Banks 
is the orator. ‘ 

— Hon. Charles H. Bell, of Exeter, has commenced the 
preparation of a history of the judges and lawyers of New 
Hampshire, from the establishment of the provincial govern- 
ment to the present time. 

— State Association meets this week at Keene. 


VERMONT. 

— An educational meeting, under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Conant, assisted by Rev. J. D. Emerson, of Jericho, 
was held in the Town Hall, Worcester, on Tuesday, Sept. 30. 
The forenoon was devoted to ‘‘ Methods of Instruction,” 
illustrated by Mr. Conant in teaching reading and arithmetic. 
In the afternoon Mr. Emerson gave an address on ‘‘ School 
Government,”’ considering, first, ‘“‘Things that conduce to 
order’; second, ‘‘ Methods employed to maintain order,” 
giving many useful suggestions. Miss M. J. Folsom gave a 
class-exercise in ‘“‘ Fractions,’”’ with credit both to herself and 
her pupils. Mr. Conant spoke of “‘ Independent Teachers,”’ 
and ‘‘ How to Punish in School.” In the evening Mr. Conant 
spoke of ‘‘ Text-books,”’ and of ‘‘ Schools Supported by a State 
Tax.’ Mr. Emerson gave an address on “Teaching Morals 
in Schools,’ a subject of the utmost importance, — one in 
which the community, the State, and the nation are most 
deeply interested. The address was able and very interesting. 

Another meeting of similar character was held by Mr. 


Conant and Mr. Emerson in Barre, not long since. Mr. Emer- 
son discussed the “Art of Keeping Still,’”’ showing that “ si- 
lence is golden.’’ He spoke also of “‘ Reading,’’ and “‘ Order,” 
and ‘‘Morals.’’ Mr. Conant discussed ‘‘ Arithmetic and its 
Teaching,”’ and conducted other discussions, assisted by 
Dr. Spaulding, principal of Barre Academy. The meeting was 
well attended, and of much interest. — 

Mr. Conant will give an address in the high-school” room 
in Brattleboro, Thursday evening, October 16, and will con- 
duct an educational meeting in Brandon, Oct. 24 and 25. We 
are glad of the interest shown in these meetings, and hope it 
will continue. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The teachers of Western Hampden held an institute at South- 
ampton, the 9th and 10th insts. Ninety teachers were present. 
This was the first institute ever held in this town, and drew 
out the people. 

The day exercises were similar to those already reported, 
and the corps of teachers was the same, except that Miss E. L. 
Hubbard took the place of the music teacher, and presented a 
plan for beginners in the study of English, — what might be 
called an elementary course in English literature. The follow 
ing is an abstract of topics taught in this exercise: 1. The story 
as a whole; 2. General exercises: author, fact or fiction, 
scenes, leading ideas, lesson, moral; 3. Study of the text: 
choice of words, derivation, figures of language, rhyme and 
metre; 4. Paraphrase for composition; 5. Criticism for literary 
taste; 6. Memorizing. The method and the manner of this 
exercise were both most excellent. 

The teachers of Westfield, most of whom are normal grad- 
uates, were present, and showed their hearty appreciation of 
all the exercises, but especially of that given by Secretary 
Dickinson on “ Methods of Teaching and of Conducting Ex- 
periments.’’ 

The lecture of Rev. Mr. Mayo on ‘‘ Country Schools” evi- 
dently excited conflicting emotions in the audience. While 
the more progressive evidently approved the strictures as prop- 
erly applied, the criticisms upon the methods of teaching and 
supervision perpetuated in the rural districts were startling, 
to say the least, to the more conservative. 

Prof. W. H. Niles gave to his old friends and neighbors his 
lecture upon ‘‘ Switzerland,’’—its historic associations, and its 
sublime scenery; the latter was illustrated by the stereopticon. 

The hospitalities of Southampton were most generously ex- 
tended to the Institute. 

An institute is held at Lanesboro on Thursday and Friday 
of this week. One will be held at Eastham next week. 


New ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. — The next semi-annual meeting will be held in the 
rooms of the school committee on Mason street, Boston, on 
Friday, Oct. 31, 1879, at 9:30 a. m. 

Ezxercises.—The presentation of the following topics: 9:45 
to 10:15, ‘‘ Several Practical Questions Considered ;’’ Geo. A. 
Littlefield, superintendent of schools, Lawrence. 10:20 to 
10:50, ‘‘ Methods in School Work;’’ Francis Cogswell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Cambridge. 10:55 to 11:25, “‘The True 
Scope and Limits of Oral Instruction in Elementary Schools, 
as Tested by Actual Experiment;’’ H. F. Harrington, super- 
intendent of schools, New Bedford. 

Discussions.—All school superintendents in New England 
are cordially invited to be present and participate in the dis- 
cussions. For the Committee of Arrangements, 

S. W. Mason, Sec’y. 


— Mr. Walter Hoxie, of Cambridge, is to teach on St. He- 
lena Island the coming winter. P. O. address, Beaufort, S. C, 
— Rev. A. D. Mayo gives the Thursday evening lectures at 
all remaining institutes in Massachusetts, on ‘‘ The Common- 
wealth and her Country Schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— After considerable discussion it has been decided to open 
an evening school in Warren under the instruction of Mr. 
Charles Mason and Mr. Charles H, Titus. 

— A teachers’ institute will be held at Portsmouth, this fall. 
— Nine evening schools were opened in Providence. 

— The President’s Premiums, at Brown University, for ex- 
cellence in preparatory studies, have been awarded as follows: 
In Greek—The first premium to Wilson G. Crosby, from the 
University Grammar School. Two second premiums,—one to 
Alfred W. Anthony, from Mowry & Goff’s School, Providence; 
the other to Elisha Dyer, from St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H. In Latin — The first premium to Alfred W. Anthony. 
The second premium to Elisha Dyer. An additional second 
premium to Moses C. Gile, from Phillips Academy, Andover. 
In Mathematics—The first premium to Henry P. Manning, from 
the Connecticut Literary Institution, Suffield. The second 
premium to Arthur M. Mowry, from Mowry & Goff’s School. 
The third premium to Leavitt K. Merrill, from the Minnesota 
Military Academy. 

— The Executive Board of the Rhode Island Institute of 


Instruction, met last Saturday, and appointed the following 
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committee of arrangements for the next session: Professo 
Eastman, president of the Institute, chairman: Rev. Daniel 
Leach, T. B. Stockwell, Merrick Lyon, Miss R. E. Chase, J. 
M. Sawin, R. G. Andrews of Bristol, J. C. Greenough, Mr. 
Adams of Westerly, Mr. Blakeslee of East Greenwich, Supt. 
Clark of Newport, A. J. Manchester, Benj. Baker of Woon- 
socket, X. D. Tingley, and Miss S. E. Doyle. 

— Mr. S. O. Edwards, a graduate of Brown University, has 
receited an appointment as assistant teacher in the Providence 
High School. 

— Considerable stir has been caused in the eastern section 
of Providence by the opening of a Catholic school, as a result 
of which several rooms in the public schools have been closed. 

— Rev. Thomas Shepard, D.D., of Bristol, died last week at 
the advanced age of 89 years. Dr. Shepard has been one of 
the most earnest friends of the common schools in the State, 
and was for many years chairman of the school committee in 
Bristol, where his services have been invaluable. He was uni- 
versally loved and venerated by teachers and pupils, and his 
name will always be associated with the upbuilding of the ed- 
ucational interests of the old town. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hon. Francis Gittetre. — The cause of education, and 
every other good cause, lost a sincere, devoted, and consistent 
friend in the death of Francis Gillette, which occurred at his 
home in Hartford on the 30th ult. Mr. Gillette was born in 
what in now called Bloomfield, near Hartford, Dec. 14, 1807. 
At the age of sixteen he entered Yale College, from which he 
graduated with the highest honors of his class. After gradu- 
ating he studied law, but feeble health induced him to relin- 
quish its practice and settle down on his farm in Bloomfield. 
He was an early and active anti-slavery man, and in his 
speeches on the subject of slavery he was earnest, decided, and 
fearless, — never wavering nor falling back. In 1854 he was 
elected to a vacancy in the U: S. Senate, caused by the resig- 
nation of Truman Smith. But, best of all, Mr. Gillette was 
an early and firm friend of common schools. He was in full 
sympathy with Hon. Henry Barnard in his noble work for the 
improvement of schools. For many years he was the faithful 
acting-visitor of the schools of Hartford. He was greatly in- 
terested in the State Normal School, and for many years chair- 
man of the board of trustees of that institution, in which he 
manifested a deep interest, and for which he did more, prob- 
ably, than any other man. Mr. Gillette was a man of noble 
bearing, full six feet high, dignified, courteous, and gentle- 
manly. A good man has gone, but he will long live in the 
memory of his friends, and in the good works he has done. 

— Principal Corbin, of the West Middle district, Hartford, 
has been obliged to leave his school for a season, on account of 
protracted illness. He intends to go from home in search of 
rest and change of air and scenery, leave of absence having 
been kindly granted by the committee. Mr. Corbin has been 
a very faithful and laborious teacher, and we hope a season of 
rest and relief from school cares will conduce to a speedy res- 
toration of health. His place is to be temporarily filled by Mr. 
G. H. Forbes, late of the Windsor high school, and a graduate 
of Yale College. Mr. Forbes has had several years of success- 
ful experience in teaching. Hartford has an excellent corps 
of teachers, who are doing a good work for the youth of the 
city. The high school, under Mr. Hall’s judicious manage- 
ment, has a very high reputation, and pupils from various 
parts of the State seek and enjoy its advantages. 

— Mr. Drake, principal of the South School, was greatly 
benefited by his vacation-trip to Europe, and enters upon his 
new year with increased vigor and improved health. He is 
doing an excellent work. 


PLYMOUTH CO. (MASS.) TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Plymouth County Teachers’ Association will meet at 
the Town Hall, East Bridgewater, Oct. 24 and 25. The exer- 
cises will be as follows: 

OcTOBER 24. 

Organization and business meeting. 

Summary of statistics furnished by teachers of the county; 
M. R. Dustin, Brockton. 

Discussion,—Schools and Methods of Teaching in Plymouth 
County; opened by L. 8. Richards, East Marshfield. 

A Talk on Hygiene; Dr. J. C. Gleason, Rockland. 

First Steps in Drawing; W. F. Brackett, Instructor in 
Brockton Schools. 

How should we Keep our Register; C. F, Meserve, Rockland. 

Paper,—Language Teaching; Miss Lizzie Morse, Quincy. 

Aly with a Class of Children in Mould- 

; Miss Mary E. Dinegan, Quincy. 
hat Not to Do; F. W. Parker, Supt. of Schools, Quincy. 

Discussion,—Use of Supplementary Matter in the Reading- 

class; opened by L. Z. Thomas, South Hanson. 


Evening. — Lecture, — Country Schools and Country Life; 
Rey. A. D. Mayo, Springfield. 
OcTOBER 25, 


Business meeting—election of officers. 
Leaves from Teachers’ Note Books; contributed by Plym- 


outh County Teachers. 
Paper,—The High School: Its Relation to Other Schools and 


to the People; W. E. Pulsifer, Stoughton. 
Paper, —Industrial Drawing; C. E. Ridler. 


Usual hospitalities and free return-tickets. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FLORIDA.—Reyv. Dr. Myers has opened a school for young ladies at 
Fernandina. . 


GEORGIA.—A bill has been introduced into the Georgia Legislature, 
the pu of which is to establish a State female college, as part of the 
University of Georgia. The “‘ Lucy Cobb Institute,” a successful school 
for young women, with grounds, buildings, and appliances worth $25,000, 
has been offered to the university as the Seginning of the female depart- 
ment. 


ILLINOIS.—Chicago has 850 teachers and 46,609 pupils, Lake View 
High School took first premiums in lan » mathematics, and natural 
sciences, at the State fair. Springfield schools led in pri » inter- 
mediate, and — work; Grand Tower and Galesbur, rural 
district work. The sweepstakes were won by Springfield schools. 


MARYLAND.—The first _ school in Baltimore opened on the 21st 
of Sept., 1829, with about 100 pupils. To-day there are 137 schools and 
35,000 scholars, the cost of which, last year, was $677,976. 

Johns Hopkins University opened with 136 enrolled students; 63 of these 
are graduates of other colleges, and 73 non-graduates. Of the entire num- 
ber of students, 81 are residents of this State (including 69 from Baltimore), 
and the remainder are drawn from 24 different States and countries. 


MINNESOTA.—Carlton Coll has an able faculty of 11 members, 
with President Strong at the head. There are 4 ladies in the faculty. 

The school fund of this State is rapidly accumulating from the proceeds 
of the annual sales of the school lands, of which there are two sections set 
apart in each township The amount of the fund at this time is not far 
from $3,000,000, while only a small part of the lands has yet been sold. A 
reasonable estimate places the ultimate capital of the school fund at from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 


NEW JERSEY.—The public schools of Vineland, with a co of 14 
teachers, opened, what is proving a rompers ear, Sept. 1. ey are 
under the supervision of their superintendent, Mr. Charles B. Goodrich, 
who was formerly principal of the schools at Stowe and West Randolph, 
Vt. There are about 600 pupils in the schools, and we think no efforts 
will be wanting to make the schools deserving of the good reputation that 
they have already gained. 


OHIO.—The annual meeting of the County Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Columbus, Oct. 24 and 25. Hon. J.J. Burns, President Scott, 
Superintendents Stevenson, White, Richardson, Bennett, and Hancock, 
an paaepels Axline, Blackwood, Ringwood, Ruce, with Professor Tuttle 
and Miss Simpkins, will read papers or open discussions. The programme 
invites a large attendance. Hotels $2.00 a day, and railroads three to four 
cents a mile both ways. L. D. Brown, J. P. Patterson, M. 8. Campbell, 


Executive Committee. 
All teachers should the Proceedings of the National Teachers’ 
Bend $2.00 to W. D. Henkle, Salem, and you will 

secure a membership and this valuable volume of nearly 300 pages 


Association for 1879. 
. The 


yrogecouve teachers of the country will help on the State and national as- 
sociations. 

The public schools of Shawnee, under the supervision of E. D. Watkins, 
now have seven grades. The schools bid fair to be very progressive this 
year. 

The sixth regular session of the Tri-State Teachers’ Association was held 
at Toledo, Oct. 4. President-elect Prof. Edward beg O of Michigan Uni- 
versity, delivered his inaugural, in which he urged the necessity of ad- 
vance movement by educators. Hon. J.J. Burns, of Ohio, read a paper 
on “ Practical Education,’ in which attention was called to the importance 
of industrial education. The paper was discussed by Supt. Z. C. nceer 
of Tecumseh, Mich. ‘ Should Elocution the Public Schools?” 
was discussed by Miss California Vineyard, of Hillsdale, Mich. The ques- 
tion was further considered by Mr. Squires of Toledo, Professor Olney, 
Superintendent Spencer, and others. Professor Judson Smith, of Ohio, 
read a paper on “The Study of History,”’ after which the meeting ad- 
journed until the first Saturday of December. 

The question of county supervision is again to be very vigorously agi- 
tated the coming winter. Educators are already organizing township, 
county, and congressional district associations, and will carry the uestion 
pone to the people. It is impossible to anticipate the action of the Leg- 

ture. 

The Cincinnati University has abandoned the chair of Chemistry, and 
this branch of study has been assigned the professor of Physics. This in- 
stitution has a much larger attendance than last year. 

Chickering Institute, located in Cincinnati, stands fifth in the list of 
academies in the United States in furnishing boys for Yale College, and 
has furnished more than any other in the West. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A school for Indians is to be opened at Carlisle: 
to be taught by two Indians from Hampton, Va. 


TEXAS.—Professor Cooper, of Henderson, goes to Huntsville as as- 
sistant-professor in the Normal School, now being organized by the State 
of Texas and the Yor Bb The school was opened by the governor 
on Friday, Oct. 10, with Professor Mallon at its head. May great success 
attend this important enterprise in the “« Lone Star ”’ State! 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. — A. 8S. Stevens writes: ‘What our 
teachers lack out here is educational information; they don’t ‘read up’ 
on educational matters. To be a good teacher a that one should 
keep himself well posted in the educational thought of the times. I am 
doing all I can to extend the circulation of THE JOURNAL, and hope to 
meet with reasonable success. I am getting along well with my school. 
‘This Yankee teacher,’ as they call me, ‘seems to make our children like 
to go to school,’ is the talk among my patrons. I ain content with the 
verdict.” 


to the decision of the courts in the Morrow 
case, a pupil cannot be required to study all the branches in a course of 
study, though established by a board of education. 
In Milwaukee the schoo] attendance is announced as somethin; 
cent. of the entire school population. Thirty-six per cent. 
ic schools, and twenty private. 


over six 
nd pub- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mixep Essays. By Matthew Arnold. New York: Macmillan 
sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 
ce . 


thor, touches upon a great variety of subjects. The first essay 
entitled ‘‘ Democracy,” first published twenty years ago, has 
been regarded by specialists as one of the great products of 
thought of the age, worthy of a much wider reading. The oth- 
ers are upon “‘ Equality,”’ ‘Irish Catholicism and British Lib- 
eralism,”’ ‘‘ Porro Unum est Necessarium,”’ ‘‘ A Guide to Eng- 
lish Literature,”’ “‘ Falkland,’’ “A French Critic on Milton,” 
“A French Critic on Goethe,” and “George Sand.” These 
masterly papers are replete with thought and principles, which 
challenge the attention of all thoughtful persons, and must 
be studied to be fully appreciated. We concur in the estimate 
given of them by the London Atheneum, which speaks as fol- 
lows concerning Mr. Arnold’s new volnme of Mized Essays: 


** One feels that these essays are Mr: Arnold’s, and that the 
lesson they convey, as a whole, is more precious than any sin- 
gle principle expressed throughout them. It is the lesson of 
courtesy, | ag aay we and toleration. The stern, practical na- 
ture of life in the nineteenth century, and the controversial 


fierceness which is at once the strength and the misfort f 
Englishmen, could have no better foil than this high-souled 


This volume of Mixed Essays, by this great scholar and au- 


preacher, who has continually reminded us by his own exam- 
ple of the supreme value of noble conduct and high demeanor. 

very one seeks, in some manner, to imitate what none can 
help toadmire. After the ry bye of angry polemic, this ever- 
gentle voice is as welcome to the weary ear as the rustling of 
the wind over the corn after the clattering of horse’s hoofs 
along the stones of a crowded street.’’ 


BALL’s AsTRonoMy.—Specially revised for America by Simon 
Newcomb. New York: Henry Holt & Co.; 1878, 


It is seldom that a book comes to our notice in which the au- 
thor succeeds so perfectly in carrying out the idea expressed in 
his preface as in the one now beforeus. Without going deeply 
into detail, he has neglected no fundamental principle of the 
subject. His explanations are simple, yet thorough, and are 
never so abstract as to weary the unscientific reader. No stu- 
dent of average ability could peruse this little volume without 
gaining just the practical sort of knowledge which would en- 
able him to understand the practical part of astronomical work ; 
and, indeed, some of its most difficult details are treated in 
such a lucid manner that we are tempted to believe that many 
pages have been thoroughly re-written by the talented Amer- 
ican astronomer who has revised it. The style of treatment is 
specially marked in Chapter XV. on the “ Aberration of Light,”’ 
the articles on ‘‘ Proper Motion,’’ and ‘‘ Double and Binary 
Stars ’’ in Chapter XVIIL., and in Chapter XX. on “Spectrum 
Analysis.” The use of the Metric System throughout is an- 
other commendable feature of the work. We can heartily 
recommend the book to teachers of grammar and high schools, 
and to all students of physical science it will prove a valuable 
piece of ‘‘ outside reading.”’ 


New ELEMENTAY ALGEBRA. By Shelton P. Sanford, A.M., 
professor of Mathematics, Mercer University, Ga. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


This book claims no special originality in subject-matter, 
and is purely elementary in character. It bases its claims for 
recognition upon arrangement and clearness of expression. 
It is finely graded, passing from one subject, or part of a sub- 
ject, to another by easy and natural steps, thus avoiding the 
sudden jumps of the older books, which are so puzzling to the 
beginner. It shows throughout the work of the teacher, who 
has found by experience in the class-room the pitfalls to be 
avoided. If we were revising the book we should express our 
preference for a different definition of Algebra, and we might 
dissent from the opinion that money is an example of quan- 
tity. We might even consider that the expression, ‘‘ Negative 
exponents originate in an extension of the principle of divis- 
ion of powers,’’ would not leave a very clear impression on the 
mind of one who had gone over only 75 pages of the book. 
These, and other similar criticisms, however, are minor mat- 
ters, and it is certainly true that the book is admirably adapted 
to the average beginner in Algebra, and the author, who is so 
favorably known in connection with his series of arithmetics, 
will not lose prestige from his connection with this work. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN ANIMAL MAGNETISM. By J. P. 
F. Deleuze. Translated by Thomas Hartshorn. Revised 
edition, with an Appendix of Notes by the translator, with 
letters from eminent physicians and others descriptive of 
cases in the United States. New York: Samuel R. Wells & 
Co. 12mo, pp. 524; cloth, price $2.00. 

Our readers are aware that during the past two or three 
years there has been a revival of investigations or discussions 
touching the nature of mesmerism and animal magnetism. It 
must not be understood that mesmerism had been suffered to 
drop out of human recognition altogether, because it did not 
appear on the surface of literature in a conspicuous way until 
the outbreak of the controversies which have occupied no 
small amount of the attention of such men as W. B. Carpen- 
ter and A. R. Wallace, Professor Crookes, and others, because 
a large number of persons in Europe and America were mean- 
while quietly applying it in different ways, but mainly to the 
alleviation of painful ailments and cure of diseases. With 
these discussions has arisen a deep-seated inquiry as to the 
nature, cause, and effects of magnetic phenomena, and the 
volume of Dr. Deleuze, an eminent physician of Paris, aims to 
answer them: 

In the beginning the author considers the principles of 
magnetism, and indicates the various processes employed in 
magnetizing. He next supplies information concerning the 
auxiliaries by which the force of magnetism may be augmented. 
Next he treats of somnambulism, and the procedure of the 
somnambulist. Then he discussen the precautions that a pa- 
tient should take in choosing a magnetizer; further on, the ap- 
plication of magnetism to various diseases and its association 
with medicine. He does not overlook the dangers of magnet- 
ism and how they may be prevented, furnishing suggestions on 
the method of i and strengthening the magnetic 
power in one’s own self, and what agents would aid in the ac- 
quisition. It must be seen by the reader, from this cursory 
view of the points dwelt upon by the author, that the book is 
the result of no little reflection as well as experience, The 
ample appendix is valuable statistically, furnishing, as it does, 
a number of interesting illustrations and incidents from the 
experience of American magnetizers and physicians of repute. 


M. Cickeronis LAELIvs De AMICcITI 
A. Sidgwick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Ru, Edited by 
jLondon: Rivingtvn's. New York: Pott, hy School, etc. 


We know of no more useful edition of the De Amicitia 


| 
| | 
. 
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than this. The editor shows a thorough familiarity with the 
needs of a school or college student. The introduction con- 
tains explanations of (1) the Time and Circumstances of the 
Dialogue; (2) the Dedication; (3) the Scheme of the Dialogue; 
(4) the Characters; (5) a Pedigree of the Scipios; (6) a Con- 


spectus of the Dialogue; and (7) the Analysis. 


After the text, which occupies 37 pages, follows the Notes 


often hard to render aptly in 


and excepting also the fact that the editor is more successful 
than some editors in the apt rendering into English of the 
Latin phrase, He says, very truly, in the preface, ‘‘ The diffi-| for a copy of the Proceedings, Historical Discourse, Poem, 
culty of translating Cicero seldom lies in the meaning, which, | Addresses, and Correspondence connected with the Centennial 
to any but a beginner, is usually clear; but the phrases are |commemorative of the burning of the town by the British, un- 


LITERARY NOTES, 
— We are indebted to W. A. Beers, Esq., Fairfield, Conn., 


English.’’ His renderings are der Governor Tryon, July 8, 1779. The address was delivered 


exceedingly happy, and thoroughly idiomatic. Following the | by Edward E. Rankin, D.D.; and the sermon, by Rev. Samuel 


(37 pp.). These appear to be very good, with nothing in par- | notes is adiscussion of the uses of the subjunctive, with refer-| Osgood, D.D. The whole forms a valuable historical account 


ticular to distinguish them from the general style of notes to 


classic authors except the fact that they are all of a high order, | index. 


ences to the text; then “ Notes on the Readings,” and an|of this celebrated, and’ancient town. Published by A. 8S. 


Barnes & Co., New York. 


CASSELL, PETT 


ER, GALPIN & C 


Bei 
Dictionary of English Literature ; Guide to Authors nd 


extra feap. 4to, cloth, $4.00; half calf or morocco, $6.50 


«It is a book for the library, for the reader, the student, the editor.— » ™ 
mation upon literature and the thousands of authors.” — Providence — 


«It isa long time since a more valuable and acceptable book has been laid before the public.” — Baltimore 


Gazette. 
«Mr. Adams’s diligence, faithfulness, and 


h 


iveness of views, deserve the highest praise. A 


teworthy feature of the work is the large number of American names included 
given to ‘American literature.”"—New York Evening Post. neluded in 


FOR STUDENTS AND USE IN COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. A new and 


cheaper edition, Crown 8vo, 776 pages, $2.00. 


A special discount will be made for introduction. Information concerning any of our publications will be 


always cheerfully given. 


A Descriptive Catalogue embracing all our text-books, works of reference, and fine-art publications 


can be had, without charge, on application. 


1@~ Sample copies for examination at half price. New Catalogue of Books and Water Colors free on application, 


O0..S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A Fi By HENRY MORLEY, Professor of English Lit 
8 nguage, rature, anc story é University o ndon. a ‘or use in Coll 
and High Schools. Price reduced. 912 pp. Crown 8vo, $2.00. . 
(Eatract from Letter received from Professor Morley.) 

“ T have looked carefully through Professor Tyler's abridgment and rearrangement of my ‘ First Sketch of 
English Literature,’ and find that he has done most courteously and skillfully what the Amerlean appropriators 
of our copyright bp ey to him to do; but as the thin, pee was to deprive my book of its most character- 
istic features, and reduce it to that form of conventional handbook from which it was specially designed to give 
teachers and students a way of escape,” etc. 

Professor Morley’s “ English Literature ” is primarily designed for the use of students in High Schools and 
Colleges, as an easy introduction to a highly oo ee department of knowledge; at the same time its philo- 
sophical method renders it a valuable work of reference for the general reader. The author cails it a first 
sketch; nevertheless it is, considering its brevity, a singularly full and satisfactory history. In Prof. Morley’s 
work the biographical, bibliographical, and critical notes are given with all the fullness attainable in so com- 
pendious a volume. Indeed, if any student is desirous only of such information as this, he will find it here as 
abundantly as in any other manual of the same class. But if he wishes to study the history of English Litera- 
ture inso far as it reflects the life, political, social, moral, and intellectual, of the Engl 
nowhere find it set forth so clearly or so philosophically as in this work. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 590 Broadway, New York. 


ish people, he will 


New Operas! 


Carmen. Opera by Bizet................. $2.00 

Carmen is an Opera that has gradually and surel 
won its way to a great popularity. Although the boo 
is large, in fact what one might call a “ four-dollar 
book,” it is Ys up in one style, with music and all 
the words, English and foreign, for $2.00. 


Fatinitza. Opera by Suppé............. $2.00 

Splendid new Opera that is a decided success. A 
large, fine book, with English and foreign works, and 
the Opera in every way complete, for a low price. 


Doctor of Alcantara. 


A famous Opera, now brought, by the popular price, 
within the reach of all. Orchestral parts, $15.00. 


Bells of Corneville. sy pian uette 


(nearly re@dy)........ . ste add . 
A great success, This, with the “ Doctor’’ and the 
“ Sorcerer ” ($1.00) are well worth adopting by com- 
nies who have finished Pinafore (still selling well for 
Soe.), and who are looking out for new and easy Operas. 


Remember our first-class Singing-school and Choir 
Books, Veice of Worship and The Temple, 
each $9.00 per doz., or $1.00 each. Send for copies. 
Also always remember the Masical Record, pub- 
lished weekly. It keeps you well posted as to musical 
matters, gives 6 or 7 pages of music per week, and costs 
but $2.00 per year! 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

239 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Bis 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, 

Principal of the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., 
and author of Philosophy of Arithmetic, &c. 

A Text-Book on Teaching, for Normal Classes and Pri- 
vate Students. 12ino. pp. 504. Price, $1.75. 

240b =NORMAL PUBLISHING CO., Lancaster, Pa. 

BROWNE'S PHONOGRAPHIC MONTHLY. 
ORGAN OF THE STENOGRAPHERS AND 
REPORTERS OF THE U. 8. 

Contains portraits, sketches, and reporting exercises 
by eminent reporters; hints to students of Shorthand, 
and information in general about the practise of the art 
and where to procure books to learn it. Now Costing 
IV. volume. Price $2.00 a year, or 20 cts.acopy. Holi- 

day number in December, Address 
D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, Publisher, 

239 b (1) 737 Broadway, New York. 


The Saturday Magazine. 


THE LIVELIEST OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Thoroughly readable, amusing, and instructive, made 
‘pel SHORT, BRIGHT, FRESH 
Stories, social discussions, and popular science from the 
best English periodicals, ete. ‘ 
Exactly the Reading to Refresh a Tired Teacher. 
Gives much more for the monev than any other high- 
grade rho: in America, and is offered for a limited 
Period to Teachers at an 
Extraordinary Special Discount. 
pave Dollars ($2.00) a year, (full price $3.50); or One 
pera ($1.00) for six months. Samples six cents (in 
— NO SERIALS. 
You can begin at any time ; but now is the best. 
Address, for these special terms, 
238 h FRED. B. PERKINS, Editor, 
(1) Bo 


STON, MASS. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 


By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
4 pages 12mo. 


2 
Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 


16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Just Published, .- 
THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME 


OF THE 


New Testament Commentary 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by BISHOP ELLICOTT. 
Vol. I. THE FOUR GOSPELS........... ses» $6.00 
Vol. Il. ACTS to GALLATIANS........ ....- 6.00 
Vol. III. EPHESIANS to REVELATIONS..... 6.00 
The three volumes in strong box, cloth......... 18.00 
Ditto, sheep, $22; half turkey morocco....... 25.00 


‘Never before has so much aid been rendered to 
Biblical students who, not being scholars by profession, 
wish to penetrate below the surface, to mark the sub- 
stantial unity of the inspired narrative amidst much 
superficial variation, and to understand the grounds 
upon which the existing canon of sacred Scripture has 
been received in the Christian Church.” — Saturday 
Review. 

“ A Commentary which we do not hesitate to describe 
as the best exposition of the New Testament in the 
English language and for English readers, whether for 
the library of the intelligent Christian, or the desk of 
the studious Minister.””— Rev. Dr. Taylor in “ The 
Christian at Work.” 


tae By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
240 a 713 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY, 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS 
OF LATIN. 


By mM. M. FISHER, 
Prefessor of Latin in the University of the State of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo, 
Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

For sale by Booksellers, or sent by 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

16 Hawley St., Boston. 

Or the author, Columbia, Mo. 230 tf 


NOTICE. 

Applicants for the office of Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Lynn, Mass., are invited to communicate in 
writing with the undersigned, stating experience, nam- 
ing reference. and giving any other information relat- 


ing to proper qualification. 
PHILIP A. CHASE, Chair. Sch. Com., 


238 tf Lynn, Mass. 
Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for term and final examinations, by private 
tuition and by correspondence ; also for the Supervi- 
sors’ Examinations in Boston. 

329 129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


MUSICA 


75 Eminent ‘ 
Has a reputation unegua or 

EDUCATION tarnishing a COMPLETE MUSICAL 

EDUCATION at merely nominal rates, combined with 


RARE collateral advan . For prospectus address 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mase. 228 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


close 25 cts. i e-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
Speakers abe sent tes. Address 
210 JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union Sq., N. ¥. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


HOMER’S ILIAD, Books I. to EEE. With an Introduction, an Essay on the Lan of Homer, 
and Notes. Edited by ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby, and Ropt. P. Rus, Ph.D., 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 

This edition contains the soerine new and valuable features : 
I. A chapter on the Langu of Homer, with full explanation of Epic forms. 
Il. An interesting and concise introduction, giving a summary of the literary history of the Homeric poems, 
an outline of the story of the Iliad, and a descriptive list of the Homeric deities. 
III. The division of the text into paragraphs, preceded by a summary of the argument. 
« Admirably edited and made most attractive to the | mirable feature, and the Notes meet my idea of annota- 
eye.” —W. C. COLLAR, Roxbury Latin School. tion better than those of any other edition I have seen.”’ 
“It meets the wants of the student more fully than | —Jas. A. TOWLE, Ripon College. 
any other edition I have seen,”’;-E.8. BALL, Lawrence| ‘ The Table of Epic forms, etc., gives it an advan 
Academy, Groton. over anything published in this country.” —H, M. 
“The chapter on the Language of Homer is an ad-! CLARKE, Trinity School. 

BENNETT'S FIRST LATIN WRITER. Comprising Accidence, the easier Rules of Syntax illus- 
trated by copious m_™ and pregeresive Exercises in Elementary Latin Prose, with Vocabularies. By 
G. L. BENNETT, M.A., Head-Master of the High School, Plymouth, England. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

BENNETT'S EASY LATIN STORIES for Beginners. With Vocabularies and Notes. Forming a 
First Latin Reading Book. By G. L. BENNETT, M.A., Head-Master of the High School, Plymouth, Eng- 
land. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

One or both of these books are now in use at Phillips-Exeter Academy, Roxbury Latin School, Adams Acad- 
emy, St. Johnsbury Academy, and other schools of similar standing. 
yy Specimen copies of the above books will be mailed to teachers on receipt of half the advertised price. 
IN PREPARATION 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. A text-book for Academies and High Schools. By Prof. J. P. 
CooKE, JR., Harvard University. (eady in February.) 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. With Brief Comments, and Incidental Remarks 
on the Constitutions of England and of France by Dr. J, T. CHAMPLIN, LL.D. (Ready in January.) 


240 a JOHN ALLYN, Publisher, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


STUDIO and ATELIER, ° 
Affording such instruction in Bagearsing and the Slew Schoal Aids, 
Graphic Arts as has hihtherto been attainable only in 
Europe. Beginning Nov. ist. Terms $80 per annum. | Merits, Coen Certificates,— superior to Rec 
For descriptive pamphlet, address PRo¥. WATSON, 107| ords, Reports, and Prizes. Millions now in use, with 
Marlborough Street, Boston. 39tf | enthusiastic appreval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 

PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S J. W. Sch h Pu 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GeSTURE,|Y- W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 


For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
COURSE LECTURWS "AND LESSONS IN P. O. Box 3,445. 80 East 14th St., N.Y. 
3, O ND PERSONA ° 
rotessor, BROWN will at at F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
St. James Hotel, Boston, a lim number o van 
students in Elocution. 93g | Cor. N York 
anu urers and Importers o' 


SAUVEUR Artists’ 
sts’ Materials; 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES coLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


To be reopened October Ist, in Boston and Cambridge, 
by MARIE MEHLBACH and MARTHE CHATELAIN.| Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 20322 


Applications can be made at CARL SCHG:NHOF'S Book > . 
Catalogues on Application. 


Store, 146 Tremont St., or at the School, 3 Beacon St. 
art I1.—Mathematical Instruments (160 


Heness-Sauveur 
239zu A, ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston, | “* 1¥.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, | 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the MANUFACTURER OF 


Sept. 20th. Catalogue on appiicuson.| Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


W. SHOSMARER, Prost. 147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 


America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 


AP made to order. All magazines, USE THE UNRIVALED 


three extra styles, $1.00 ; good enough, 75 cents. 

Part-book publications bought, sold, and exchanged. S I 
Shakespeare’s, Scott’s, and = e. L A 

238 n ‘162 Washington St., cor. Cornhiil, Boston. ong 
E LOC U Tl 0 Be sure get the article. For terme and 
Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and directions for use, send to Sole Le gage Y. Sil- 
Faculty of School of Oratory ing | teate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


“SINGLE 
30 CtS. 
The only Publication of the kind. 
Address ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


(ar Send to the Publisher of this Journal for his Revised Premium List tor Agents. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Women Worth Emulating. ° - : - Balfour American Tract Soc $ 80 The actudl cost of makin 
Pictures an e3 - - imer 
Wonders of Light and Color. ah grtieg 68. Babbitt & Co 95| mission to dealers and agents ; 
The Fatal Marksman. = - De Quincy G W Fitch 10| charge. 
Two Miss Flemings. Franklin Square Library, No. 75. Harper & Bros 15} made 500 at a time. 
Vegetarianism. Fowler ML Go , 32] We do not pretend to give more than the worth o the money ; 
73| ure in placing good books within reach of those who love them. 
History of the English Language. - - - - Lounsbury “ me 1 00| better in the end to make $1.00 and a friend 
American Poems. - - Houghton, Osgood & Co 1 25/ alogue sent free on request. 
Course in General Chemistry. - . - - Morrill Loring, Short & Harmon 1 00 
More Ways than One. - - - - - Perry D Lothrop & Co 1 50| Library of Universal Knowledge. A reprint entire of 
Catalogue of Scientific Serials. : - - - Scudder Harv. Univ. Library $4, 500] Chambers’s Encyclopedia, with additions of about 40 
Footprints of Vanished Races in the Mississippi Valley. Conant C R Barns 1 50| per cent. of new matter upon topics of special interest 
Cruise of the “ Florence.” - - - . - Howgate J J Chapman 50} to American readers. In 20 vols., 15, pp. Price 
Short German Grammar. - - - - Sheldon Ginn & Heat: 80 r vol., cloth, 50 cents ; half morocco, 75 cents ; half 
Telephone, atevephens, ona Phonograph. - - Du Moncel Harper & Bros 1 4 ussia, $1.00; postage, 10 cents. 
Origin of the English Nation. - - - - Freeman ” 
Adventures of Reuben Davidger. Franklin 8q. Lib., No. 77. Greenwood “ “ 15| Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, In 
Darwinism Fiske Macmillan & Co 2 00 4 vols., 3,31 p. Price r set, cloth, $2.00; 
Trial of John Barleycorn. - - - - - Beardsall Nat’l Temp. Society 10} morocco, $3.00; half Russia, $4.00; postage, 40 cents. 
Earl of Mayfield. - - - - - - T B Peterson & Bros 1 50} Macaulay’ sto wngland. In 5 vols., 2,900 pp. 
Great English Churchmen. - - - - - Adams Pott, Young & Co 1 50 om egy = eat of et half Russia, $4.50 ; oa 
Between the Locks. - “ 50] age, 45 cents. 
Thorn Fortress. - - - - - Bramston “ 50 
Annals of Hartfell Chase. - - - - Chambers “6 “ as 75| Taine’s History of English Literature. Complete in 
Maintenance of Health. . - - - G P Putnam’s Sons 1 25 1 vol., 730 pp. Price, cloth, 90 cents; half Russia, 


- Fothergill 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


On the first page of THr JouRNAL of this 
week will be found the attractive illustrated 
advertisement of the American Lead Pencil 
Company, 483 and 485 Broadway, New York 
city. We invite special attention to the supe- 
rior standard Drawing Pencils made of the 
American Plumbago, chemically pure, hexa- 
gon in shape, of all grades, from extra soft and 
extra black to superextra hard, suited to stu- 


dents in drawing in the higher institutions; 
also to the English Drawing Pencils, round 
shape, natural cedar, polished, with silver 
stamp, most carefully graded, and made of ex- 
tra fine plumbago, and adapted to the use of 
pupils in the common school. The improved 
patterns of this grade are round, with square 
heads, to prevent rolling on the desk. The 
‘**Memorandum Pencil,’’ with rubber tip, is 
the most perfect for business purposes we have 
ever seen. The “‘ Tablet Pencils,’’ bone and 
nickel-tipped, are made round and hexago- 
nal, in all grades and styles. ‘‘ Drawing and 
Crayon Pencils’ are put up in boxes velvet- 
lined, for artists’ uses, and of assorted colors. 
This enterprising company also furnish novel- 
ties, including patent combination nickel pen- 
ceils and penholder, point-protector, rubber 
erasers, with adjustable metal and celluloid cen- 
ter, for convenience in handling. They also 
make the best styles of penholders, suited to 
the wants of schools. We advise all teachers 
and school-officers who furnish supplies for 
schools, to send at once for the descriptive cat- 
alogue and illustrated price-list of the Amer- 
can Lead Pencil Company. In fact the lead 
pencils of this company are regarded by those 
who have practically tested them, as of the 
highest excellence. The importance of secur- 
ing a good article for school and business uses 
cannot be overestimated. We therefore rec- 
ommend all of our readers to secure samples 
for trial of the pencils made by this company, 
who claim that for quality, price, and beauty 
of finish, they lead the world in their manufac- 
ture. 

E. P. Dutron & Co. announce elsewhere the 
concluding volume of the New Testament 
Commentary for English readers, by C. J. Elli- 
cott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
The London Academy says: “It 
would be hard to conceive a work that should 


do more to correct and expand popular opinion 
as to the true nature of the New Testament.”’ 
They publish, also, the student’s edition of 
the Speaker's Commentary on the Bible, by 


the Rev. John M. Fuller, A.M., to be com-| ¢; 


pleted in six volumes, first and second now 
ready. The object of this abridgment is to 
give information sufficient to enable any reader 
to understand the Holy Scriptures, to acquaint 
him with the conclusions of iearned investiga- 
tions, and to supply him with satisfactory an- 
swers to current misinterpretations. Send for 
their catalogue of religious and beautifully 
illustrated books for children. These publishers 
should be liberally patronized by all seeking 
the best books. 

THACKERAY, during his memorable visit to 
America, expressed the most unbounded liking 
for our hotels, though himself the most con- 
servative of Britons. We can hardly wonder 
at this when measuring by the standard of the 
* St. Nicholas”’ hotel, of New York. This 
great establishment is even better than in 
Thackeray’s day, for it has kept in the van of 
every modern improvement. Its table, apart- 
ments, conveniences, etc., are unsurpassed. 
and the traveler, whether for business or pleas- 
ure, can find no better resting-place, 


A Literary REVOLUTION is announced in 
another page, and an examination of the books 


and the prices will convince one what remark- 
able bargains may now be made in the pur- 
chase of books. A teacher’s library need not 
be lean when the supplies are so cheap and 
plentiful, and the best literature can be bought 
forasong. Notice that the ‘‘ American Book 
Exchange”’ offer club rates, so that several 
teachers can obtain a large order of books at 
greatly reduced rates, 


Joun ALLyYN, Franklin street, Boston, has 
in stock the best assortment of classical works 
in the market. Teachers should consult him 


in person or by letter. College professors and 
high-school teachers will noté the new books 
which are advertised by him in another col- 
ump. The schools and colleges he supplies 
with text-books are among the first in New 
England. 

One of the best evidences that Western 
books are used in the East, is found in the fact 
that Jones’s Latin Prose Composition, within 


the few days of its publication, has been adopted 
in Phillips Academy, Mass.; Exeter Acadomy, 
N. H.; Hopkins Grammar School, New Ha- 
ven; Vassar College, Oberlin College, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, and Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Prof. Jones’s Latin 
Lessons has already reached its twelfth edition, 
These books are published by the well-known 
house of S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 


Brown’s PHONOGRAPHIC MONTHLY, adver- 
tised on our first page, is one of the ablest ex- 
ponents of the art in this country. Educators 
desirous of learning or teaching this useful art 
would do well to send for a copy, as it abounds 
in practical hints to students, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Money and How to Make It. Comprising the history 
of money, the general principles of money-making, 
with definite directions for successfully conducting 
nearly all kinds of business, to which are added Money 
in the Professions, Woman’s Part in Making Money, 


etc. By H. L. e. New York: John P. Jewett. 
The Influence of Jesus. By the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
“The Bohlen Lectures, 1879." New York: E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co. 

Ancient and Medieval Republics. A review of their 
institutions and of the causes of their decline and fall. 
By Henry Mann. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. $3. 

Figs and Thistles: A Western S . By Albion W. 
Tourgee. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. For 
aale by Lee & Shepard. Cloth. $1.00. 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, explanatory and critical, for use in 
schools and classes. By Rev. H. N. Hudson. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath. 

Old Friends and New. By Sarah O. Jewett. Bos- 
ton Houghton, Osgood & Co. Little Classic” style. 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, with reference 
to the grammars of Allen and Greenough, Andrews 
and Stoddard, Bartholomew, Bullions and Morris, 
Gildersleeve, and Harkness. By Elisha Jones, A.M. 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 12mo, 240 pages. $1.25. 

Devoirs d’Ecoliers Frang xis, and Travaux d’ Insti- 
tuteurs Frangais. Recueillis Exposition Universelle 
de Paris, 1878. Et mis en ordre par Messrs. De Bag 
naux, Berger, Brouard, Buisson, et Defodon. Paris 
Librarie Hachette et Cie. 

The Poetical Works of Chaucer. British Poets edition. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 3 vols.,8vo. $5.25, 

Every-day Songs; for public, private, and singing- 
schools, colleges, etc. A rehearsal for examination. By 
Henry Schoeller. Cincinati, O.: R. W. Carroll & Co. 


30 cents. 

Our Folks. A play in three acts. By G. M. Baker: 
“Amateur Drama” series. Boston: Geo. M. Baker & 
Co. 15 cents. 


PAMPHLETS, ETO. 


Eleventh and Twelfth Annual Reports of Jackson- 
ville Public Schools, 1878. and 1879. D.H. Harris, 


Supt. 
Gase’s French Dictionaries. 
8vo, $3.75. 18mo, $1.40. 


Whitney’s German Dictionary. 


Svo, $3.50. - 
Detailed with similar works in- 
e 8 


vited. Catal pecimen A sent on applica- 
tion to the publishers, HENRY HOLT & 00., 
240 12 East 23d Street, New York. 


$1.25; postage, 12 cents. 


Acme Library of Standard Biography. In 12 vols. 
Cloth, sold separately. Per vol., 35 cents ; postage, 
5cents. Frederick the Great, by Macaulay, 277 BPs 
Robert Burns, by Carlyle, 203 PP. Mahomet, by Gib- 
Martin Luther, by Chevalier Bunsen, 
250 pp.; Mary Queen of Scots, by Lamartine, 275 pp.; 
Joan of Arc, by Michelet, 238 pp.; Hannibal, by Thos. 
Arnold, 320 pp.; Cwsar, by Liddell, 247 BPs Crom- 
well, by Lamartine, 288 pp.; William F + by Ma- 
caulay, 227 pp.; Columbus, by Lamartine, pp:; 
Vittoria Collona, by Trollope, 247 pp. 


Acme Library of Modern Classics. In 9 vols. Cloth, 
sold separately. Per vol., 50 cents ; postage, 6 cents. 
Vicar of Wakefield, 288 pp.; Lalla Rookh, 332 pp.; 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 195 PP. 3 Paul and 
Virginia, 202 pp.; Picciola, 254 pp.; Undine and Other 
Tales, 416 pp.; Paradise Lost, 286 pp.; Lady of the 
Lake, 312 pp.; Sam Slick, 282 pp. 


Juvenile Classics. Volumes bound in cloth, sold sep- 

arately. Postage, 8 cents each. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 475 pp., 50 cents; Arabian Nights, 543 pp., 
55 cents ; Robinson Crusoe, 630 pp., 55 cents; Baron 
Munchausen, 283 pp., 50 cents. 


Rollin’s Ancient History, Two vols. in one; 1,318 pp. 
Cloth, $2.25; sheep, $2.75; postage, 42 cents. 
Josephus’s Complete Works. Two vols. in one; 1,142 
pp. Cloth, $2.00; sheep, $2.50; postage, 38 cents. 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary. Nearly 800 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 
half morocco, $1.50; postage, 18 cents. 


Scott’s Waverley Novels. In 13 thick vols., nearly 50 
steel engravings, cloth bound. Price per set, $9.00. 


, rather than $5.00 and an enemy. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 1,105 pp. Cloth, 75 
cents; half Russia, $1.25; postage, 13 cents. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. — A discount of 10 
ing five or more copies of any book, or to 


amounting to not less than $100. 


bank-draft, money-order, registered letter, or 
in postage-stamps. 

P. O. Box 4540. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


A Literary Revolution! 


books has been reduced about one-half within a few years ; 
It is common to give 50 or 60 per cent. com- 
we sell only to the purchasers direct, and save them this 
The cost of a book when made 10,000 at a time is very much less than when 
We sell in immense quantity, and thus can give the lowest price. 


we do take hearty pleas- 
We also believe it pays 
Full cat- 


Cecil’s Books of Natural History. Part I., Beasts‘ 
Part LI., Birds; Part I1L., Insects: 3 vols. in 1, 676 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25; postage, 12 cents. 


Jenkins’s Handy Lexicon. 536 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; 
postage, 5 cents. 


Works of Virgil. ‘Translated by Dryden; 533 pp. 
Cloth, 40 cents; postage, 6 cents. 


Bnep’s Pabies, 208 pp. Cloth, 35 cents; postage, 

cents. 

Koran of Mohammed, Nearly 800 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; 
postage, 9 cents. 

Works of Dante. Translated by Cary. 
Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


Adventures of Don Quixote. 432 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; 
postage, 9 cents. 

Stories and Ballads for Young Folks. By Ellen Tracy 
Alden. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 5 cents. 


Chapters on Socialism, By John Stuart Mill. Cloth, 
25 cents. 
oreign Gleanings. Topics of special interest to 
Forels hful American No. 1 contains articles 
by Gladstone, sacky, and Von Schulte, Cloth, 30 
cents; postage, 2 cents. 


Great Truths by Great Authors. 
cents; postage, 10 cents. 


Dictionary of Shakesperean Quotations. 
Cloth, 80 cents; postage, 10 cents, 


American Oratory. Speeches of eminent orators; 531 
pp. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 15 cents. 


Celebrated Speoches of Chatham, Burke, and Erskine. 
540 pp. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 15 cents. 


Cruden’s Concordance, Unabridged. About 1,200 pp. 
Cloth, 1.00; half morecee, $1.50; postage, 15 cents. 


Health by Exercise, by Dr. George H. Taylor. 408 pp. 
Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


Health for Women, by Dr. George H. Taylor. 318 pp. 
Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


Library Magazine of Select Foreign Literature. Pub- 
Tshiedt weekly. About 2000 pp. a year, similar to the 
Eclectic Magazine and Litteil’s Living Age, but con- 
taining more than the former and about one-half as 
much as the latter. Price $1.00 a year, post ‘97 
Vol. 1, January to June, 1879, bound in cloth, 50 
cents; half morocco, 75 cents; half Russia, $1.00; 


postage, 10 cents. 


per cent. will be allowed to any one order- 
the amount of $25.00, selected from the list. 


Nearly 500 pp. 


564 pp. Cloth, 90 


418 pp. 


A discount of 20 per cent. will be allowed on orders for twenty-five or more copies, or 


Orders amounting to less than $2.00 must be accompanied by the cash; over that 
amount, 20 per cent., but not less than one dollar must accompany the order, and the re- 
mainder due will be collected on delivery of the books by express C. 


O.D. Remit by 
by express. Fractions of $100 may be sent 


Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


55 Beekman Street, New York. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 
WANTED, 

By a —_ of large experience in teaching Elocution 

and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 


large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address “ A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 


ANTE D.—By a competent gentleman of 

experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 

my or Superintendent of Schools. Address af * 
ce, ti 


School Teachers. 
Special stock of Pictures, in sheets and cards ; whole- 
sale prices given to all Teachers; prices marked; samples 
sent free to Teachers; catalogue free to all. New Xmas 
Cards ree’d. J, JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 
Por Sunday and Day Schools. 

Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive, 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
sable. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
— and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 

J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. [218 tf] Boston, MAss, 


ENCYCLOPADIAS, 


And Other Standard Books, 


at liberal concessions from publishers’ retail prices. 
All persons desiring Appleton’s Encyclopedia and the 
new Brittanica will find it /arge/y for their advantage 
LONDON BOOK CO. 
240 (P) eow 680 Broadway, New York City. 


Ready this day. 


BREAKFAST FOR TWo.” 

elightful story. By JOANNA H, MATTHEWS, au- 

thor of the “ Bessie Books.” 16mo. Price, $1.25. ae 
Aa D. LOTHROP & CO., Pubs., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


For circular or F. B. Syow, 


16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
address 


Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and 
time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 
porate, and receiving highest praise from teachers. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 

S. DENISON, 


70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


239 tf 


ODD MOMENTS OF THE WILLOUGHBY BOYS. 
Teaching how to invest profitably and pleasantly 
the “ odd moments” of life... ... 90 cts. 
RECORDS OF THB DO-WITHOUT SOCIETY. 
An excellent illustration of the good which can be 
achieved by a conscientious desire to make se!f-denial 
the basis of benevolence. All “ sewing-circles 


should have this book........ $1.00, 
AM. SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut St., Phila. No. 10 Bible House, N. Y. 
240 G. 8, SCOFLELD. 


AV 0 | D the annoyance of chalk-dust by ny So 
drews Dustless Eraser. Most durable Eras- 


er in market. Send 15c. for a to BAKER, PRATT 
& Co., School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., N. Y. 


RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3 
hundred; samples, 6c. NiIcHoLs & HALL, 32 Brom- 
field St., or Ginn & HEATH, 13 Tremont P1., Boston. 


366 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
: free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 


$777 0. Augusta, Me, 216 


| 
LAURA'S ASPIRATIONS ; or, The Next Thing. By 
E. B. HOLLIS. 16mo........ $1.25. 
Teaching that “ doing well the duties which lie near- ] 
est to us, is the ae to a useful life.”’ 
SYBIL AND THE SAPPHIRES ; or, Trading in Van- 
ae Fair. A C. F. GUERNSEY. 16mo.... .... $1.25. | 
THE SCHOONER ON THE BEACH. By Rev. E. A. ‘ 
RAND. 16mo - $1.00. 
| Full of Adventure and Incident on Sea and Land. 
/ 
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DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
~{LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
pte Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


~~ COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
ear courses ofatudy. J As. W.STRONG, Pres. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Il. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., 


wd COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue 
the Presiden: &xo. F. MaGcoun, DD. 


DDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
fore etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 


~ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


WSLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. CYRUS D, Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
_ 
R SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
HAN Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H, 202 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
>ROF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


exam ons an 
8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


Uf weston’ Bon OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


] Department. For circulars and informa- 
Dp Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


Veer LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two ‘two 


» iuate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
all term opens Sept. 25. For circular, ac dress 


214 zz 


Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


AONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Kritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smiru, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. S5zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


xt entrance examination 
35 A» Address E. H. USSELL, Principal. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
lar course of study, two years. pec - 
ae Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDEk, Prin. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
0 


‘or Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
Franklin, Mass. 


EAN ACADEMY, 
For YounG LADIES, 
_ Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
neipal, 69 Chester RG 


uare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


Mi PLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. emery | and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior, Revs. C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses, Address E, WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States. in the Union. 
HIRAM ORourT, A.M., Principal. 12 


Wri TON FEMALE SEMINAR Y, Norton, Mass. 


will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
+ ll. For information apply to Miss A. E, CARTER 
or: A. Coss, Esq., Norton, 


231 
PREPARATORY. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 
Hon. CHAS, FRANCIS ADAMS, Chair. of Managers. 


_ Thirteen pupils out of fourteen 1 the examina- 
tion at Harvard College this year. Tuition, $100 a 
year. Board, $350. A new circular just issued. Ap- 
ply for information to WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 230 


SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
i 


n. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

ferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 

Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 

to twenty-one years o age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clase 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
orcatalogue address HENRY Priest, Principal. 8022 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. P. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
~Tincipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


“2 YLOCK INS TITUTE, South Williamstown, 

ying. | Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 

leg for or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
08 address Buns A.M., Principal. 


PREPARATORY. 
An educated German a 


limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 

nm and constant practice in German, with board 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C, B, METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


STOWE (PA) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. ScHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 


M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuoKLYN, A. M. 


7: JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


IRCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
ress 


- LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


W282, NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


KINDERGARTENS. 
K 'rox'witl reopen th Miss GARLAND and Miss WEs- 


TON will reopen their class for training Kindergarten 
hers, Nov. 3. A terone English education, good 
general culture, and ability to sing are requisite. Ex- 
aminations held in October. Number limited. No stu- 
dents received after the class is formed. Address, 52 
Chestnut Street, Boston. 234 h 
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Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, Wer 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Me Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. ch 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 cts.3 or i3 
for 50 cts. Stamps received for payment. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. BONER & Co., -» 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 


15 Bromfield Street. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


Now-England Depository | cucational Goods 


Educational Publications AND 


Cowperthwait & Co., Teachers’ ‘‘ Wants 
Philadelphia, Pa. A SPECIALTY, 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 > 
pro), as well as special Catalogues of Books on eing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallu F 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Po nh 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


Publishers. 
CILDERSLEEVE’'S LATIN SERIES 


Is attracting the attention and securing the prirenege 
of the best classical instructors on account of its clear, 
vigorous, and original style and its thorough and prac- 
tical character. 

For examination the Primer is sent for 65 cents, and 
the Grammar for 95 cents, Teachers who get them 
expecting unusual merit will not be disappointed. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
239 d 19 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


New Suplementary Reading. 


“EASY READING.” 
Large open type. 32 pages. Fine illustrations. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 now ready. Price 5 cents. 
Used in Boston Public Schools. 


BOSTON SCHOOL EDITION of ‘‘ THE NURSERY.” 


Price 5 cents. Sixteen Thousand now used in the 
Boston Primary Schools. 


OBJECT-LESSON CARDS, 


Or Pictures to Talk and Write About. 
ties. Price 12 cents ; by mail, 18 cents. 


12 varie- 


Specimen copies of each sent on application. 


JOHN L. SHOREY,! 
36 Bromfield Street, 


FIRST EARS 
Song - Land, 


Day Schools and Juvenile Classes, 
BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 
A well-ordered, interesting, and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply of 
good, attractive 


For Imitation. 
“ Sindy of Notation. 
“ Recitation. 
Special Occasions 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


‘First Years in Song- Land” 


Is far in advance of oe of its predecessors, and out- 
strips all competitors. 216 pages in beautiful style. 

Be sure and examine ‘‘ FIRST YEARS IN 
SONG-LAND” before you select a book for the 
fall and winter session. 

Price 50 cts. by mail; $5.00 per doz. by express. 

Specimen pages now ready and sent free on applica- 


tion. 
aa JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St. 805 Broadway, 
CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK. 


Important to Teachers of Modern Languages 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR “ READERS.” 
FIRST FRENCH READING LESSONS. 


Embracing the Relation of French to 
English and the Word-formation 
in the French Language. 


By ALFRED On. A., 
Of the Author of various works 
on the Modern Languages. 

The above work is intended to facilitate the acquire 
ment of an extensive Vocabulary, and presents numer- 
ous features of the study of the language rfectly new 
and most helpful to Teachers and Students. Cloth. 
215 es. Price $1.25. Address THE ANN ARBOR 
PRIN NG AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ann 
Arbor, Mi. higan. 223 m 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 
Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinneck’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 


STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 


The School Bulletin, monthly, per year.......... $1 00 
Regent’s Questions, complete, with Keys... 2 00 
Alden’s First Principles of Political Economy.. 75 
Bardeen’s Common-school Law 5 


Roderick Hume........... 133 
DeGraff’s School-room Gulde...... - 150 

bed Seng Budget. 
Beebe’s First Steps Among igures... 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation....... 
Methods of Teaching............ - 100 


Bulletin Class Record .. 
Bulletin Speller, and Composition-book, each.. 

Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide... i 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 06 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


24 8r., NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., 039.50 
1 


Kunight’s Mistery of Engiand,8 “ .00 
Macuulay’s Mist. of England, 5 “ .00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, q« 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . 3 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, ee 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple’s Auimal Analysis. 

Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 


Address JANSEN, MoCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
9 Have Just Issued 
Church History Stories, By Emma 12mo, 
each $1.50. 3 new volumes, illustrated and bound to 
match the former volumes: 
CONRAD. A Tale of Wiclif and Bohemia. 
MARGARETHE. A Tale of the 16th Century, 
CECILY. A Tale of the English Reformation. 
Mordecai’s Tenants. By Mrs. A. D. WALKER. 
Illus., 16mo, 75 cta. 
The Young Folks of Renfrew. By Miss M. ELLEN 
TANYHILL, A.M. Illus., 16mo, $1.00. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

19 Murray Street, New York, 

PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’« French Serie«. (4) 155 zz 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


FIRST BOOK IN QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, 


By PROF. A. B. PRESCOTT, Univ. of Mich. 
i2mo,cl. $1.50. 


Catalogue of Technical Books sent for 10c. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, ¥. 


Famous French Authors. leing Biographies of 
twenty of the most famous Writers of France. Illus. 
with numerous portraits. 8vo, red cl., gilt top, $1.75. 

Fielding’s Works. [)lus. by Geo. Cruikshank. In 
4 handsome vols. Cr. 8vo, extra cloth, per vol., $1.75. 
Vols. 1, 2, Tom Jones, 2 vols. Vol. 3, Amelia, 1 vol. 
Vol. 4, Joseph Andrews, 1 vol. 

Campbell (Sir George, M.P). White and Black 
The Outcome of a Visit to the United States, by Sir 


ARDS OF MERIT. Price list free. Samples 10c. 
or stamps), F. BE. ADAMS, Hill, N.A. 238d 


George Campbell, M.P, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, $i. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Ave., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY, 


Studies in German Literature 


By BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Edited by MARIE TAYLOR, With an Introduction by 
Hon. Gro, H, Boxer. 
Octavo, cloth extra, . .. . 
Contents : 


Earliest German Literature. 

Il. The Minnesingers. 
Ill. The Medieval Epics: 
1V. The Niebelungen Lied. 

Vv. The Literature of the Reformation. 
VI. The Literature of the 17th Century. 
VIL. Lessing. 


VILL. Wieland, and Herder. 
IX. Schiller. . 
X. Goethe. 
XI. Goethe’s Faust, 
XU. Richter. 
This work has been carefully edited from the late 
Bayard Taylor’s original manuscripts, by Mrs Bayard 
Taylor and George H. Boker, The material consists in 
part of the twelve lectures originally prepared for 
Cornell University, to which was added, for delivery in 
New York and a few other cities, a number of original 
translations from German Poetry quoted in the lectures. 


A POCKET CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 


For Ready Reference. 
Compiled by FREDERICK G, IRELAND. 
16mo, cloth, ........ 75 cents. 
Specimen copies of the Dictionary sent to teachers 


for examination on receipt of $8 cts. Liberal terms for 
introduction, 


GEO, B. TOWLE, Educational Agent, 
40a 381 Washington St., Boston. 


VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 


oo| The Common-School Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, 1879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 

tions clearly answered, compiled 

from Twelve different Branches 

of Study as used in onr Common 
igh Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. #1.40. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 


CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even- 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. /¢ is one of the very best subscription- 
books the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 


Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Geni. Agt., 
282 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


Normal Question Book 


9 BIG MONEY FOR ALL. & 
W Agents Wanted for the Normal Question Z 
ook, Normal Teacher,and Metheds <4 
afl of ‘Teaching in Country Schools. b+} 
< THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO “~ 
= CANVASSERS. o 
5 Write for Terms and full particulars. 
Zz 238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 8 
WW 

zMethods of Teaching.& 


TEACHERS 


In Maine and New Hampshire, 


Send for Circulars and Copy of Commen-School 
Question Book (enla: ed. 1879), by A. H. GRAIG. 


Agents wanted. Liberal commissions ; special rates 
to clubs. P 


ic ke 
i nt for Me. 


~ BURLINGTON, 
to THE JOURNAL should 
UBSC IBER send for new Premium 
List and specimen copies, for canvassing among 
Teachers and friends. 8 lendid Premeums are 
on the list. Address W. BICKNELL, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. Mass. 


plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. 
& Co.. Publishers, 7 Wall 8t.. New York. 


Address BAXTER 
240 az 


Bhi PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 


$5 to $20 Samples worth 
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Publish LOOK NEW EDITION. CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
ublishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO AT THE HEAD OF THIS COLUMN FOR Educational Publications. 
549 and 561 Broadway,. . . New York.|A New Advertisement Every Week Wall 
HARKNESS’S LATIN SERIES Of some one of GINN & HEATH'S 
elter’s New Arithmetics, 
was never so popular as at present, especially with VALUABLE TEXT - BOOKS GET THE wire. Cooley’s Physics, 
those rho, paring hoon Induced to ry some ther FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE. 
ve 
sophical, and scholarly treatise as WEBSTER UNABRIDGED. os valuable G and High-school Text- 
HARKNESS'S LATIN GRAMMAR, | sample copies, ete,, address 1928 information and terms of introduction, call upon 
and have gone back to it with a sense of relief. One GINN & HEATH, FOUR PAGE a 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
in coming 13 Tremont Place, Boston New-England Agent 
ba a Reader in their improved form as the best com 46 Madison Street, Chicago, 4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 190 23 Hawley Street, Samhain. 
t t 
fast that which is good.” C & Co. ancient and modern, including many now living, giving TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
t ciation, Nationa 
M. W. BRAZEN, Gen’! Ag’t for New-Eng., OW P E R TH W / T 0. Date of ench 758 Broadway, New York. 
240 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. : i : “ JUST PUBLISHED 
J. H. BUTLER & CO PUBLISHERS OF MACMILLAN & CO.'S And Adopted by the City of Boston, 
. SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Philadelphia, Pa | MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. anicy'3 Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 American Authors, 
uxley artin’s Elem. ology, 
THE STANDARD SERIES OF | Reading Charts. Lemons in Kiem, Chemisiry,  READING-BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. Sones’ Logic.’ 4.3% | Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent of the 
Pictorial Histories. | wrens new Geographies. Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, Public Schools of Boston. 
142 Grand St. sockyer jem. Lessons in poy ond , “This volume differs from an ordinary Reader in 
By S. G GOODRICH, GREENE'S New Grammars. Bducational Catalogue sent free on application. being made up of continuous use is in 
(Perer PARLEY). HAGAR'’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. ‘na 27 22 Bond Street. we York | tended to increase the taste for g and, with that, 
. Ez. a : mene th to read, both at school and at home.” 
Goodrich’s Am, Child's Pict. Hist, of U.S. $0.50 $0.40 | SERARD'S New U. S. History. THOS. NELSON & SON pages: $1.88. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the U.S:, 1.05  .70| @OODRICH'S Child's Histor bd 
’ “id's mistory. Address the Publishers, or WM. WARE & CO., 47 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England... 1.10 80] | 25 Washington St. 42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. | the 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of 110 [#0 CHICAGO, A History of English Literature. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece... 110 80| APPLETON'S Young Chemist. In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
's Common-school History of the Collier, LL. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. w YorK 
Goodrich’s HARPER & BROTHERS, By Coli, LL-D. Crown 8yo, | German Clacstes for and $1.25 
adress ‘a ’ Pranklin Square, NEW YORK, pm. 2. of General Histo Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 
PUBLISH By W. F. Collier, LL.D. tamo, sloth 91.50, | Zhe Sotence (18 vol 
Harper’ trod Geogra The Great Events of History, ’g World’s Progress. Contin. to TT. 4.50 
A. Ss. BARNES & co. In uctory phy. From the the Christan Era till the O elo. of B 5.00 
Price for Introduction, - . 45 cts. Present Time. By F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo,| Brackett’s perth. os ome and School, 1.25 
Publishors of the Price for Exchange 30 cts. eloth....... Per 
N ational Series of Standard Text-Books, Harper's School The Royal School Series of Readers. {Oe Pocket Classical ashen, 4 75 
Geography. Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles.| Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. Send for Catalogues. 158 tf pees Peychology » , Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic. 
The National Teachers’ Li Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. Price for Exchange, .. . . . 60 cts. PORTER & COATES, Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. For copies for examination, and supplies for intro-| Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 381 Wusbinmen ts ‘ne ol 
$1.50 per annum. Geaple Seen Sor Teachers. A libera) | duction, address A. ©. STOCKIN, PHILADELPHIA, 329 Educational Agent for New England. 
commission 1 Agen Agent for New England, PUBLISH 
ay Send for descriptive Catalogue. 104 az 41 Franklin 8t., BOSTON, Mass. Raub’s Nermal First Reader. THOMP BROWN & CO 
Marcbouse, 111 and 118 Wiliam TORK. | OUGHTON O8G00D & 00 20 Mawiey 
General Agent for New England, Bost GOO HAVE IN PRESS 
Fifth 
M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St.. Boston. | be, glad to en 4 to an Descriptive Cata-| Hanb’s Arithmetic. BRADBURY’'S EATON'S PRACTICAL 4 ARITHMETIC. 
n the Eaton and Bradbu 
[matical and Logical Principles (a new and| © Cc hensive her. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Historical Series Botta’s Hand-Books of Literatu re, History, with Maps and Bout for examin: 
Labbertons tori Murdeoch’s Vocal Culture, Sharpless’s Gaomeotsy. jon on recei of 
and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other| Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. vor 
White's astronomy. Boh ‘Sent for examination for 30c. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. IVISON, BLAKEMAN L. PRANG & CO., KEY TO MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 9 TAYL ’ Art anp EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, For use of Teachers Now ready. Sent by mail on 
«a Diehl’s Choice Reading Series - OR & Cco., 286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, receipt of 80c. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. NEW YORK, Correspondence solicited. 231 tf 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; eral supervisor of Drawing in the Benes Public Rice & Johnson Calculus. 
Hay’s Eve ay Reasoning. Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm''t. Schools and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
terms and other information, address White's Industrial Drawing; was Aaeentoed Drawing Medels for the use 
Outlines of of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 
winton's and scien 
Higher Lessons in En Aimevican Thre hese ana’ 1 Volume, small 8vo, cloth. $3.50 
Hiutchison’s Phyxielogy and Hy alone, For New-England Statés addreas 
Henderseon’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., &. GEO. B. DAMON, WILLIAM WARE & COo., copy for examination with reference to introduc- 
D WILLIAMS, TF 14 Milk Street, Boston. _ 47 Franklin St., Boston. won wll pe nent ‘price to Bchools and Colleges, 
icago. St. on $2.80. 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. SHELDON & CO. 
36 Bromfeld St. BOSTON. NEW Yo The of English 238 15 Astor Place, NEW 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series. Highs h-school, d G ‘A. Walto A.M OBINSONIAN f RISTLAN ERA 
University Algebra (Wells). Arishmetten and attractive School Books: Arithimetics, Arithmet'l Tables ete, rom 1 to and Interest 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. Oiney’s Algebras and Higher ey 75¢, 50c, 25¢e, 15 rding to binding, etc. Mailed on 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition | Pattersen’s Spellers. Wercester’s New Spelling - Books. tot sine b this jour- 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. | Colten’s Correspondence solicited. 223 BINSON, Author, Federal Be. Bosto 


Shaw’s En 


BERDE, Keokuk, TEACH, dots, | of Mintory. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
fn i Phil 
BROTHERS & CO., | Avery's Klement: of Natural Philosophy. | Publishers of the CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 
Inductive ermal By Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. EB c lec tic BK d ti l S 
Geneseo, Mew Verk.’ This hoo Introductory Prices Reduced, uUuca 10na eries. 
induct are on the | For terms address 4. FAURC THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
method 114 4% Street, Besten. . | Harvey's got Venable'’s U. S. History, 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearnens and POTTER, AINS WORTH & 00., & 00., Geog 
t of style; Uni y of narrative ; Objective presentation; | Publishers of $5 and 37 Park PL; New York. grap ’ ews's anu ns 
Illustrations of special exce ; Superior mechan- Harvey's Grammars, Hepburn's English Rhetoric, 
ical execution, and low price. Payson, Dunten & Scribner's Copy Books. Eclectic Penmanship, w's Mor and Manners. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawi Payson, D. &.8.’s Course. Bteo. Btc. 
com lete course in seven books. The Bartholomew's 
ng a solid surface, their size and com ness,| Dimemore’s Graded Spe in Blanks. MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 
pee of exer ndance of material, n’s Comple position Books. 
and low price, place in odvance ef all other draw Catalogues, ete., furnished. Correspondence solteited. Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 


A. Boston. | MM. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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